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THE BENCH AND BAR. 


It would, in all probability, be a 
sore puzzle to any but very severe 
students of ancient jurisprudence, 
to say who was Andrea Alzate, or, 
to give him his sonorous and scho- 
lastic name; who was Andreas Al- 
ceatus? And yet, there have been 
few men more famous or more for- 
tunate in their day and generation. 
At the age of twenty-two he was a 
Professor in the learned school of 
Pavia, and had published a great 
legal work —Paradoxa Juris—not 
even yet entirely forgotten. At 
twenty-nine, he was the most emi- 
nent jurist of his time; called, by 
his friends, the greatest orator 
among lawyers, and the greatest 
lawyer among orators; was dragged 
by kings, and dukes, and princes 
from Pavia to Avignon, from Avig- 
non to Bourges, from Bourges back 
again to Pavia; was made a Count 
Palatine by the Emperor, and re- 
fused to be made a Cardinal by the 


Pope. Although oppressed by great 
labours, he passed through life in 
very troublous times, with a cheer- 
ful spirit and a capital digestion— 
enjoying, always, a good jest and a 
good dinner—and finally, in 1550, 
at 58 years of age, tormented, not 
by his conscience, but by the gout, 
he departed from this world, fall 
of grace and Lacryme Christi. 
‘He worked hard, lived well,” but 
did not “ die poor.”* 

Permanent fame has not gener- 
ally been the reward of legal emin- 
ence; and yet, we think it clear 
that in no department of mental 
effort is there the same scope for, 
nor has there been the same ex- 
penditure of, the very highest in- 
tellectual force. We are speaking, 
however, let it be remembered, of 
lawyers—not of judges—for their 
fields of achievement are very dif- 
ferent, and it requires other, larger, 
and in some respects, higher quali- 


* As we are not “severe students of ancient jurisprudence,” our knowledge 


about this great lawyer is taken from the life of his friend, Jerome Cardan, by 
Henry Morley. 
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fications to make a geod alvocate 
than it does to mak» a great mag- 
istrate. 

Just after Mr. Webster’s death, a 
writer in one of the northern news- 
papers—the Times, we think—af- 
ter referring to the various spheres 
in which his great intellect had 
been exercised, said: “ But in our 
judgment, there never was a place 
where he has been so thoroughly 
aroused, where he has come so 
near his possibility of effort, as 
when standing before twelve jurors, 
in an individual case that touched 
his sympathies, and, fired by the 
immediate antagonism of able ad- 
versaries, he has put forth his ener- 
gies to defend some hunted right, 
or to pursue some grievous wrong.” 
And this opinion, whether correct 
or not, in the individual illustration, 
is, we believe, true generally. We 
know of no other condition of cir- 
cumstances calculated to call into 
play all the varied capabilities of 
the intellect, so well as a really im- 
portant jury case. There is the la- 
borious and scientific knowledge 
which underlies all great mental 
effort; the clear, analytical com- 
prehension of the facts necessary to 
the special case; the subtlety of 
perception which connects sepa- 
rated and apparently isolated cir- 
cumstances into a logical narrative; 
then the entirely different series of 
mental efforts, including the prac- 
tical knowledge of human nature, 
which is applied to the examination 
of witnesses; the faculty so dan- 
gerous, and yet so necessary, to the 
purposes of justice, of controlling 
or developing testimony according 
to the requirements of the case ; 
the technical manipulation, so to 
speak, of the lawyer's instruments 
—a skill whch can only be per- 
fected by long experience, and the 
professional instincts of a lifetime; 
then an altogether separate class of 
faculties, embracing quick percep- 
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tion of difficulty, ready device of 
remedy, and an almost impossible 
combination of alertness and pa- 
tience; then the rare philosophical 
power which makes every individ- 
ual case the application of a uni- 
versal principle—necessary to the 
justice which all men need, and 
yet, never abstracts the principle 
-o far from the immediate ease as 
to separate it from the sympathy 
which attaches to its personal bear- 
ings; and finally, the great and 
wondrous gift of expression, which 
enables the advocate to sum up all 
the result of this vast and varied 
labour, in language which shall 
soften or provoke the prejudices, 
convince or confound the reason of 
his hearers, and, by its dramatic 
power, so identify him with his 
client as to combine the passionate 
interest of the one, with the cool, 
practiced intellect of the other. 
And this exercise of great powers 
under our system of public justice, 
has made the Court House a’school 
of popular instruction, and given to 
the Bar an immense popular influ- 
ence. But the reputation achieved 
by the profession lives but a little 
beyond term time. From all this 
learning, and ingenuity, and elo- 
quence, the judge extracts the spirit 
and a technical formula, recording 
his decision for future litigants, 
sums up the result of great genius, 
and long trials, and large fees. Tra- 
dition preserves the memory of a 
few great speeches, and young stu- 
dents and old clerks keep alive the 
succession of venerable anecdotes. 
But net only every generation, but 
every county court has its * lead- 
ing lawyers,” and while every year, 
in our country especially, the Bar 
is becoming a more powerful insti- 
tution, individual eminence is be- 
coming absorbed in the influence 
of the profession. 

These rather desultory remarks 
have been suggested by the publi- 
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eation of Judge O’Neall’s “ Bench 
and Bar of South Carolina ;” and 
we propose, while thanking this 
amiable and excellent magistrate 
for his labour of love, to say a few 
words in review, of the influence 
and condition of the Bar of the 
State. We regret, that Judge 
O’Neall had not done what he is 
so competent to do—prefaced his 
biographical sketches with a his- 
tory of our judicial system, and its 
yarious modifications, which, we 
think, have had a very marked in- 
fluence upon the character of the 
profession. 

We shall refer to these volumes 
for such facts as we may need, and 
as by this time we feel assured that 
the book is in almost everybody’s 
hand, we need only say that it is a 
kind and worthy effort, not only to 
preserve the memory of the emi- 
nent judges and distinguished ad- 
vocates who have done honour and 
service to the State; but a memo- 
rial of many, who, without great 
distinction, have achieved great 
usefulness, and deserve to be grate- 
fully remembered. That Judge 
O’Neall is the author, is sufficient 
indication of the manner in which 
the work has been performed. 

There are very few subjects more 
worthy of careful study, than the 
developement of our modern judi- 
cial systems; especially as those 
systems, springing from one com- 
mon feudal law, diverged and per- 
fected themselves into the widely- 
different institutions of English and 
French jurisprudence. There is 
more unity, and a great deal more 
dramatic incident, in the progress 
and expansion of the French sys- 
tem; but all the superiority in re- 
sult belongs to the English. The 
ingenuity of construction, by which 
the French lawyers applied the 
principles of the Civil Law to feu- 
dal circumstances, and gradually 
extended the power of appeal 


from all Seignorial Courts to 
the royal tribunals, until they had 
created—in that spirit of centrali- 
zation, which is so essentially French 
—a great central judicial power, 
is marvellous and admirable. But 
their work, although in destruction 
of the feudal system, was carried 
on in a strictly feudal spirit, and 
terminated not so much in the pro- 
tection and elevation of individual 
right, as in the construction of an- 
other privileged class, whose supe- 
rior prerogative was to be the work 
of the pen, as the great military 
aristocracy was the work of the 
sword. 

The creation of “La Noblesse de 
la Robe” alongside of “ La No- 
blesse de U'Epee,” was certainly a 
great achievement ; and the history 
of the French Parliaments, as their 
great judicial authority came to be 
called, is full of interest and in- 
struction for the student of consti- 
tutional law; but their value has 
fairly been summed up by Sir 
James Stephens, in his. disserta- 
tion upon the influence of the judi- 
cial upon the monarchical system 
of France: 

* Among the judges of the Par- 
liaments of Paris were, at times, 
many of the best, the wisest, and 
the greatest men, who have ever 
acted on the theatre of public af- 
fairs in France. They acted, how- 
ever, on too wide a theatre. They 
appeared there in characters so nu- 
merous, incompatible, and even dis- 
cordant, that the weight of their 
judicial authority was over-balanced 
by the weight of their other fane- 
tions. They could not have fought 
successfully the battles of the con- 
stitution of the realm .and the fran- 
chises of the people, even had such 
been their wish ; because they were 
at every moment compelled to de- 
fend their own very questionable 
pretensions ; nor if success in such 
a contest had been probable, would 
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they have really wished to engage in 
it. The aristocracy of the robe had 
no alliance with any democracy of 
the jury-box, and had no tendency 
either to promote or to defend 
democratic claims, in the triumph 
of which, their own overthrow was 
evidently and unavoidably — in- 
volved,’’* 

The English system was devel- 
oped under other influences and in 
a higher direction; and it is the 
just and proud boast of English 
justice, that it has been, and still is, 
the stronghold of individual right— 
the guardian of constitutional lib- 
erty—the strong tower of a great 
people’s defence against the inva- 
sion of class-privilege, or the op- 
pression of royal power. All 
through that gradual progress of 
buman liberty, which dignifies and 
elevates the record of English his- 
tory, its leaders and champions are 
to be found in the great lawyers of 
each succeeding generation; and 
it is a very significant, as well as a 
very striking fact—a fact unpar- 
alleled in any other history—that 
the stages of this onward and 
steady progress can be marked 
and certified by the great trials at 
Westminster. Almost every great 
constitutional question has been 
decided in a court of justice; and 
in the palace of Westminster, as 
you pass the arched doorway which 
opens from the Hall of William 
Rufus into the courts, on your way 
to the grand gallery which con- 
ducts to the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords, you can- 
not but feel the symbolic justice of 
the situation which places at the 
very threshold of that august legis- 
lature the guardians and adiminis- 
trators of that broad and massive 
system of common law upon whose 
solid and equal principles rests the 
whole superstructure of England’s 
national greatness. 
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Originally founded by the same 
English race, bringing with them 
the same common law, the history 
of our own judiciary would natu- 
rally run a parallel course. But 
the peculiarities of both our social 
and political organization have in- 
troduced some not unimportant 
modifications, In the first place, 
it is evident, that the less directly 
the people are concerned in the 
work of legislation, the more im- 
portant to them is the interposi- 
tion of an able and independent 
Bench and Bar; for the power of 
administering and construing the 
law of the land, in conformity to 
the well-known principles of popu- 
lar liberty, would be a powerful 
protection against legislative injus- 
tice—under such cireumstances, 
sometimes the result of intention, 
sometimes of ignorance. Now, itis 
well known, that before the Reform 
Bill, direct popular will, in’ our 
sense of the word, at least, was not 
brought to bear upon Parliament. 
For a great many years—years, 
we admit of great prosperity— 
speaking roughly from Anne to 
George IV., including the whole 
Hanoverian dynasty—England was 
governed by an oligarchy,—* The 
Great Revolution families,” as the 
elder Pitt called them, when he 
avowed to the king, that he could 
not govern the country without 
them. Any one who will study 
the History of England about the 
accession of George III.—the time 
of Lord Bute, and Wilkes, and 
Junius, the period of “great fami- 
ly” intrigues—Pelhams, and Bed- 
fords, and Grenvilles, and Graftons, 
and Granbys, and Rockinghams— 
will be struck with two things: Ist. 
The great influence of the Lords, 
directly through their own House, 
and indirectly through the House 
of Commons, where they filled an 
incredible number of seats—(Lord 








* Lectures on the History of France, by Sir James Stephen, p. 228. 
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Clive, who died early in this reiga, 
nominated, if we are not mistaken, 
ten members just before his death)— 
and 2d. The constant expression of 
popular dissatisfaction in London 
itself, by great and riotous mobs; 
both of which facts go to show the 
absence of real, genuine popular 
influence upon legislation. Both 
before and after this period, Parlia- 
ment spoke more immediately the 
popular sense of England; and yet 
this is just the period we would select 
as illustrating the immense value to 
English constitutional liberty of the 
Bench and Bar of England, not only 
for what it actually did—although 
from the prohibition of general 
warrants to the trials, at the out- 

break of the French revolution, in 
the courts were achieved a long 
series of great victories by the 
principles of constitutional liberty— 
but because, during the whole of 
this long period, the mind of the 
English people was being educated 
for larger liberty in the trials of 
the day, and they were learning in 
the courts of Westminster those 
lessons which prepared them for a 
larger and freer representation in 
Westminster Hall. But we can- 
not now enlarge on this subject, 
altnough we think it a very im- 
portant and interesting one, which 
has never been fully illustrated or 
enforced. We have referred to it 
merely to illustrate one striking 
difference between the historical 
positions of the Bar of England 
and the Bar of the United States. 
The latter has,scarcely ever been 
called upon to stand between indi- 
vidual right and legislative enact- 
ment, because the law, in our case, 
being the direct expression of the 
popular will, and the administra- 
tion of the country being the peri- 
odical choice of the whole people, 
no law infringing individual odes, oc 


could remain long enough upon the 
Statute Book to become oppres- 
sive. The State Trials of the Uni- 
ted States, therefore, although form- 
ing a goodly volume, and possessing 
considerable interest, will never 
assume the importance in our con- 
stitutional history which they do 
in England. And this is not ‘only 
so, but fortunately so, for the events 
of our history, particularly those 
of recent occurrence, have demon- 
strated that in a great popular re- 
presentative system like ours, no 
judiciary could decide between the 
government and the people, and 
our experience, to borrow the em- 
phatic and just language of Mr, 
Wharton in his very valuable State 
Trials of the United States, “ has 
taught us that to the judiciary, as 
to the church, political conse- 
quences is moral peril; and that 
though, while occupying its own 
territory, its authority is sovereign 
and its edicts supreme, the moment 
it oversteps the boundaries by 
which that territory is confined— 
the moment it canvasses for popu- 
lar honours or executive favours, 
that moment the magic of 
power is gone, and it looses for it- 
self those princely attributes with 
which it is, by the Constitution, in- 
vested, and for the community 
those high conservative sanctions, 
by which the Constitution is to be 
preserved .”* 
Sut while the influence of our 
Sar has not had a direct political 
bearing in this way, it has become 
essentially politic ‘alin another. The 
universal fact that all our constitu- 
tions are written, has made an Act 
in the legal sense, the basis of our 
political “organization, and the re- 
lations between our State and Fed- 
eral governments depend upon the 
relation of these various Acts to 
each _ and a _— portion 


* Wharton’s State Trials of the United States; page 48, 
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of our political action thus neces- 
sarily involves a conflict of laws. 
It has also happened—how or why 
we will not stop now to inquire— 
that almost all our chief acts of le- 
gislation have invoived questions of 
Constitutional power, and our 
Statesmen are thus forced to. be 
lawyers because at the founda- 
tion of all their political action 
lie questions which are essentially 
legal. When, in the midst of the 
great nullification excitement, Mr. 
Calhoun was sent to the Senate of 
the United States, we all recollect 
the intense anxiety with which the 
first debate in which he participat- 
ed was looked forward to. It was 
well understood that he would be 
met by Mr. Webster. It was one of 
the most passionate crisises through 
which we have ever passed. There 
they stood, great statesmen at a 
great centre, with the eyes of the 
nation upon them; and yet their 
speechesare as pure legal arguments 
as if they had been arguing below 
the Senate Chamber, in the Snu- 
preme Court, with no audience but 
seven venerable judges and a learn- 
ed professional reporter. So with 
the present question of congression- 
al power in the territories, its re- 
sult may be a revolution, but its 
process is purely a legal argument 
—the proper construction of a great 
statute. And thus, while in England 
a first-class statesman is seldom or 
never a lawyer, we have not had,in 
our history, a pre-eminent statesman 
who has not been educated to the 
Bar, and, generally, who has not 
had a large professional experience, 
Adams, Hamilton, Jefferson, Jay, 

3urr, the Pinckneys, Rutledges, 
Patrick Henry, Randolph Pinck- 
ney, Ruius King, Calhoun, Clay, 
Webster,Critenden,Clayton, Pierce, 
Polk, Corwin, Silas Wright, Me- 
Duffie, Hayne, Forsyth, Marcy, 
-Buchanan,—turn to what person or 
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what department of the govern- 
ment you please, there stand the 
lawyers ; and even of ourtwo great 
generals, Scott and Jackson, one 
tried to be a lawyer and the other 
was a judge, 

It may, therefore, be considered 
“a fixed fact” that in the United 
States the political power is in the 
hands of the lawyers, and as a gen- 
eral consequence to the profession 
that a legal reputation is always 
sacrificed to a political one. Be- 
cause this national result works its 
effect in State life, and, from the 
Capitol to the County Court, the 
same elements of influence con- 
trol. So true is this that in Judge 
O’Neall’s book, which is professed - 
ly the biography of a single State 
Bar, there are but few names, exclu- 
sive of judges—and to many of them 
the same remark is applicable— 
there are but four or five names 
which have become fixed in the 
popular appreciation as great law- 
yers who have not been great politi- 
clans—and they are John Jalius 
Pringle, Keating Lewis Simons, 
Thomas S. Grimké, and Henry 
Bailey. Now, while, unquestion- 
ably the presence of eminent law- 
yersin the National Congress, and in 
the State Legislature, has been at 
times a great advantage, the excess 
to which this political character 
and influence of the Bar of the 
United States has been carried, has 
been, we believe, an injury to the 
country and to the profession. 

It has been an injury to the 
country, because it has been one of 
the causes, among many others, we 
admit, which has made Congress 
a great Moot Court, where every 
conceivable coustitutional puzzle 
must be argued. Instead of gov- 
erning the country, that body is 
perpetually settling, or rather un- 
settling the Constitution. In every 
question of mere policy—upon 
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which, however important or ex- 
citing, the good sense and interest 
of the nation would sooner or later 
find some reasonable accommoda- 
tion—some great lawyer-statesman 
finds a constitutional principle in- 
volved, and a session is passed 
in quoting precedents, construing 
clauses, interpreting words. And 
thus parties are formed, not on a 
policy which they might yield, 
but on a principle which they can- 
not yield; and our politics have 
become a war of metaphysical 
creeds—a war in which we display 
great intellectual acumen and very 
little common sense. This, it is 
true, is due somewhat to the cha- 
racter of our Constitutions, State 
and Federal, but it is also due to 
the almost exclusively legal habits 
of mind of the majority of our 
legislators. It is a phenomenon 
witnessed in no other political de- 
liberations in the world, and could 
not exist here if this wonderful 
country did not hurry onwards, 
without waiting upon the decisions 
of Congress, to tell it how to pro- 
ceed. The great object of Con- 
gress seems to be to argue; and 
senators follow senators, with all 
the patient and persevering repe- 
tition exhibited by a long line of 
senior and junior counsel retained 
on the same side. There ia of 
course, none of the direct, hand-to- 
hand debate that marks an im- 
portant debate in the British Par- 
liament; for they speak—we argue, 
forgetting that the profound, but 


~ often prolix argument that is some- 


times necessary before a court, does 
not suit the council chamber. 
Another injurious consequence 
of this predominating legal ele- 
ment is, that too often, instead of 
being a great statesman, a lawyer 
is only a great advocate. He goes 
into public life holding the brief of 
,the party or section which sends 


him, and all his intellectual power 
is concentrated upon the vindica- 
tion of a cause. The spirit in 
which an eminent lawyer goes be- 
fore a court of justice is, if we un- 
derstand it, this: that every ques- 
tion has two sides; that the truth 
is best elicited by bringing out, in 
the strongest manner, the respec ive 
argument on each side; that it is 
the duty of the judge to decide, 
and that the object and intention 
of the Bar is to furnish the ez- 
parte material between which the 
balance must be struck. Asa 
part, and only a part, therefore, of 
the machinery of justice, the advo- 
eate is bound to perform thorough- 
ly his share of duty, the result de- 
pending upon the way in which the 
opposite advocate and the judge 
do theirs. Now, the spirit in which 
a statesman should enter upon his 
duties is directly the reverse. He 
is directly responsible for the re- 
sult. He is not only to argue a 
cause, but to pass a judgment. 
Ile is not to furnish reasons for a 
decision, but to decide. And a 
legislative debate is simply, or 
ought to be, the exchange of 
opinion, with a view to a general 
agreement. To this spirit the 
habit of advocacy is diametrically 
opposed ; to this sense of responsi- 
bility the whole course of profes- 
sional life runs counter. And al- 
though we do not choose to par- 
ticularize, it would not be difficult, 
in our political history, to find 
more than one example of the fail- 
ure of great lawyer statesmen on 
this very account. 

Great as the evil is, however, 
it cannot now, or for a long time, 
be remedied. Organized as our 
social and industrial life is, it can- 
not be denied that the lawyer is 
the brain of the community. No 
other class of men has the same 
varied knowledge—the same habit 
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of ready and versatile application 
—the same practical acquaintance 
with the complicated relations of 
the various interests of society. 
And entrusted as they are with the 
management of nearly all the pri- 
vate concerns of life, it is not won- 
derful that their powers of attor- 
ney are extended to the wider busi- 
ness of our public affairs. And 
this would not be so much to be 
regretted if public office was filled 
by those great lawyers only, whose 
long and varied experience, and 
laborious studies had practised 
and matured their natural and su- 
perior talents. But. unfortunately, 
polities has come to be considered 
a regular incident of the profession. 
The Bar is the nursery of our 
statesmen; and in every county 
court may be found the seedling 
of a future senator. 

The evil of this is two-fold. The 
youthful energy and ambition of the 
Bar is misdirected—a false stand- 
ard of suecess in professional life is 
placed before them, and instead of 
the grave and profound studies 
which should employ, and the min- 
isterial character which should in- 
vest the perfect lawyer, we have a 
ready, fluent, versatile, shallow, and 
too often, selfish charlatan. Not 
only that solidity of learning, and 
sobriety of thought, which is so 
valuable, is sacrificed, but the as- 
piring lawyer is tempted to use the 
great and serviceable influence of 
his profession for merely personal 
ends, in small local controversies; 
and the village barrister becomes 
the garrulous centre of a set of idle 
political gossips, who waste his 
time and dissipate his energies. 
And this influence is peculiarly in- 
jurious, whereas in our country 
there is no great legal centre like 
Westminster, to preserve living 
models for the profession, and to 
which all local reputation and pop- 
ular over-estimate can be brought 


to a pitiless but necessary test. And 
while the individual thus degene- 
rates in the profession, the profes- 
sion itself looses ground before the 
people. 

It is a great mistake to suppose 
that political life offers the widest 
or noblest field of public usefulness, 
or that the varied and important 
interests of a nation are only go- 
verned politically. One of the 
wonders, and we may add, one of 
the wonderful advantages of our 
country is the really small influence 
which all the hubbub of politics 
has upon our daily life. It is very 
rarely that our governments, either 
State or Federal, interfere with 
industrial interests, except to do 
mischief. It is only on rare ocea- 
sions, and the rarer the better, that 
it is necessary for the people to turn 
politicians. The business of the 
country is carried on, not by mem- 
bers of Congress, but by the capi- 
talists, the merchants, the farmers, 
and planters, the mechanics, who 
are freighting ships, and building 
railroads, and clearing lands, and 
raising houses, working for their 
own ends, in their own way. Now 
this large congregation of busy 
men look to the law to protect them 
in their steady tasks, to secure their 
contracts, guarantee the reward of 
their labour, and defend their rights 
from infringement. ‘To their coun- 
sel learned in the law they carry 
their wills and their wishes, their 
deeds and their doubts, their con- 
tracts and their consciences; and 
the business of this immense so- 
ciety, in all its complication, is 
enough, we think, to employ, the 
sagacity, and prudence, and learn- 
ing, and address of the whole pro- 
fession. The fact is, the lawyers 
have become the father confessors 
of modern society, and they ought 
to be set apart to their duty. 

Indeed it is difficult to conceive 
a position of greater or more hon- 
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ourable usefulness than that of an 
able lawyer, enjoying the respect- 
ful confidence of a large body of 
clients. True, honest, patient and 
laborious, he need not be a great 
man or a great orator to do incal- 
culable good in his day and gene- 
ration. He can bring peace to 
troubled homes and courageous 
counsel to desponding hearts; he 
ean teach trade to be honest and 
force power to be considerate ; he 
can compose bitter quarrels and 
strenothen innocence, so that it 
shall not yield, and curb guilt so 
that it dare not triumph, No- 
where in our day does a man speak 
with such undisguised, though it 
may be selfish, honesty, as in the 
office of his lawyer; from him, at 
least, he has no secrets, and the Bar, 
if it only be “just and fear not,” is 
armed with a power of prevention 
in the highest interests of society, 
stronger than any statute of frauds, 
and rigorous as any penal enact- 
ment. 

Such a body of men are public 
officers, their profession never can 
be regarded as any other private 
occupation ; and the whole com- 
munity are interested in the ethics 
of their professional code and the 
elevation of their professional cha- 
racter. Such a body of men will 
always possess an immense influ- 
ence upon society and upon public 
affairs; and they should stand above 
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personal solicitation for place or 
power, to discharge their great du- 
ties not merely as acute attorneys, 
eloquent speakers, learned jurists, 
but in their higher and nobler cha- 
racer, as ministers of justice. We 
had intended to make some further 
general remarks, before entering 
upon the task which we have un- 
dertaken, but we could not do so 
without trespassing beyond our 
proper limits; and as we think 
them essential, both in relation to 
what we have said and what we 
propose to say, we must, therefore, 
defer them for another opportunity, 
when we will attempt to estimate 
the character of the Bench and 
Bar of South Carolina, to appre- 
ciate the value of some of our 
most important judicial decisions, 
and to analyze the principles and 
influence of some of the chief Acts 
of our State Legislation, which 
has, to a great extent, been con- 
troiled by the profession. 

The attempt may fail, but it is a 
subject which a Carolinian can ap- 
proach with pride and pleasure ; for 
of the history of that Bench and 
Bar, we may say, as Judge O’Neall 
has said, of the example of one of 
our ablest and purest lawyers, “It 
is one of rare and exceeding bright- 
ness. It may be followed, it may 
be imitated, but it cannot be ex- 
celled.” 
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Bear House, July, 185—. 
My Dear Paul,— 

Our descent to Inferno was lately 
cut off in detail, by “de” tail of 
Madame Hinz cutting off our com- 
munications. Evil communications 
corrupt, &e. But as ours were not 
evil, it woul] be unjust to call her 
good manners to account. 

I said we should renew our de- 
scent to Avernus; and, in doing 
so, [ shall be brief, Potter. I am 
not going to harrow up unpleasant 
recollections in your mind, by 
dwelling too much on particulars. 
No;—sooner perish reminiscenses ! 
—sooner “let the dead past bury its 
deal”—than that I should cause 
my friend one single travail in the 
spirit, by drawing a too faithful 
picture of what he would keep 
shaded in the faint glimmer of a 
mellow obscurity. 

We were not so fortunate, Paul, 
as to descend to those infernal 
abodes under as favourable auspices 
as did the divine Dante, under the 
guidance of the Mantuan bard. 
We had to take Acheron, Styx 
and old Charon, as we found them. 
Not so the ghosts of antiquity, who 
expected certain specified services 
and ceremonies for the obolus they 
carried in their mouths. But in 
this we were favoured, that the 
spirit of enterprize and innovation 
has even penetrated those dismal 
recesses, described in such awful 
sentences by the poets, and intro- 
duced several salutary improve- 
ments for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers across the waters. Cerbe- 
rus no longer makes the entrance 
dangerous with his numerous bark ; 
but has been quietly removed to 


the neighbouring “dog grotto,” 
where he has taken up the new 
avocation of smelling gas, and 
dying, for the benefit of tourists, at 
so much per head. His den no 
longer occupies the other side of 
Styx. Another improvement; the 
obolus has not now necessarily to 
be carried in the mouth, as an- 
ciently ; but may, like other monies, 
be carried in the pocket. 

The descent, after crossing the 
threshold and entering the dark 
passage leading to the bowels of 
the earth, is not as steep and rapid 
as we had heen led to infer from 
the line, “ Hoc opus,” &-. Ter- 
haps the grade has been altered 
since Virgil wrote. At all events, 
the angle, to our observation, did 
not appear to exceed ten degrees. 
Instead of one boat, as formerly, 
for the accommodation of the vast 
crowds pouring over this thorough- 
fare, they have at present none. 
The growing warts of the public 
have rendered a change necessary ; 
but I am not prepared to say I 
esteem this an improvement. In- 
steal of the boat, two of Charon’s 
deputies do the entire ferrying, 
transporting each passenger over 
on their backs—which must be a 
labourious business. They are at- 
tended, in all their transits, by 
third, a torch-bearer, who carries a 
lighted flambeau—another luxury 
not enjoyed of old. It must have 
given rise to extremely lugubrious 
feelings, to cross in the dark, amid 
the shrieks and yelling of the 
ghosts! Though I will not pre- 
tend to say what the advantages of 
this mode of transit are, I know it 
has some disadvantages. As you 
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were in advance, I enjoyed an op- 
portunity you did not possess, of 
studying it to my satisfaction; and 
especially of witnessing its effects 
upon the passenger himself. 

We had followed the dark pas- 
sage, over which so many had gone 
before us, with mingled emotions 
of awe and wonder, for, say some 
hundreds of feet, when our further 
progress was arrested by water, 
Here stood the infernal porters. 
Then we knew we had come to 
Styx. Each had his nether gar- 
ments tucked up to his thighs, from 

I 

which I argued the depth of the 
water had diminished. The flam- 
beau cast a lurid glare over their 
faces andarms. Without saying a 
word, one of them picked you up, 
with your chamois cane, slung you 
on his back, as a miller would a 
sack, and was going down the 
abyss, led off by the flambeau. I 
trembled for your fate, thus snatch- 
ed away in the very jaws of Tar- 
tarus ; but, before I could put in a 
plea, I was as unceremoniously 
seized inyself, and borne away in 
like manner. 

What your emotions were, I 
have never had the heart to ask 
you; my own were of a mixed 
nature. Whatever of warmth 
there was in them was soon cooled 
off when I found my feet dangling 
inthe water. My imp was of short 
stature ; and, [ will do him the jus- 
tice to say, he used every exertion 
to gather me up above water-mark, 
but in vain. I therefore yielded 
to the necessities of the case, and 
gave my legs no further thought. 
But what he lacked in stature, he 
made up in expedition: we were 
soon upon you. I found you much 
more comfortably seated than my- 
self—with chamois stick under your 
arm ; your two legs protruding for- 
ward under the elbows of your fer- 
ryman, and arms folded lovingly 
around his neck. You were high 
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and dry above the water. The 
flambeau threw you into admirable 
relief, 

Thus we traversed the dark 
stream that separated us from the 
other side—my thoughts much 
taken up with observing the praise- 
worthy attention you bestowed, 
through your eye-glass, on all that 
presented itself to view ; and how 
assiduously your head was turned 
to the right and left, that no object 
of infernal interest might escape 
unseen. To your lot it should have 
fallen to describe these scenes: 
you would have done them justice. 
If, on one or two occasions, a feel- 
ing as of laughter came over me—- 
to observe your novel seat, and how 
naturally you seemed to fall in with 
the ways, and relish the enjoy- 
ments of that lower world—it was 
as speedily suppressed. We were 
approaching ——! We had land- 
el upon that other mysterious 
shore! * * * 

* * And here I must pause— 
reluctantly, I confess—but I can 
say no more: the rest is hidden, 
I have promised that I will not lift 
the veil, Potter, and I will not. It 
is not for me to unfold what we 
saw, or what happened beyond. 
Should I undertake it, I might be 
compelled to exclaim with that 
French author, whose mind was in 
travail with a whole litter of in- 
tellectual prodigies, “ D—n those 
ancients! they have stolen all my 
best ideas.” 

Let us turn our thoughts to a 
subject of a more domestit: nature, 
[ informed you that Mrs. Hinz had 
not made her appearance for seve 
ral days together, and argued 
therefrom, she was preparing her- 
sel’ for congratulations. On the 
fourth day of her absence, I was 
comfortab y seated in Popo-cat-a- 
petl, (so we call the great |. athern- 
backed, Mexican chair, you brou sht 
home as a trophy from the war,) 
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opposite the bay-window of the 
library, so pleasantly overlooking 
the lawn, the river and the distant 
valley, turning over the pages of 
Montesquieu. I was musing over 
thoughts suggested by the perusal 
of the chapter, “Des hommes et des 
animaux, par rapport a@ la multi- 
plication de leur espéce.”’ The 
afternoon sun bathed, in his mel- 
low rays, the tops of the old oaks 
overhanging the ravine, and shed a 
softened glow through the apart- 
ment. Suddenly my attention was 
drawn to a slight rubbing against 
my nether garment; when, looking 
down, who or what should I see 
but the truant Hinz, making ani- 
mated and affectionate revolutions 
around my leg—her countenance 
running over with smiles of unu- 
sual complacency. Her large gray 
eyes spoke, as plain as words, the 
excess of some inward joy. With- 
out doubt she had facts to com- 
municate; and had come to me, as 
her ever-staunch friend in all the 
difficulties in which her numerous 
amours, or sometimes foraging 
propensities in the pantry, involved 
her. For a time, that I pretended 
not to notice her, it was a study to 
notice the workings of that in- 
stinct, and trace the relations be- 
tween it and gumption. She pre- 
sently jumped upon my lap; and, 
looking in my face, and then to- 
wards the door, said distinctly, 
“Come with me, and I will show 
you something.” As I still ap- 
peared not to notice her, and made 
no offer to stir, she uttered a most 
extraordinary me—w, full of signifi- 
cance, and, at the same time, 
jumped down and walked to- 
wards the hall-door, looking back 
to me. Still unsuccessful in 
drawing my attention, she came 
slowly back ; resumed her place on 
my ap; walked several times 
around in a ring; coiled herself up 
in a comfortable heap, and pre- 
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sently began purring forth a mov- 
ing air, as if resolved patiently to 
sing the time away till I was ready, 
It wasenough. [ rose. Letitia, over- 
joyed, led the way, walking with 
much primness, down the hall, and 
up-stairs, along a passage-way lead- 
ing therefrom, and by a narrow back 
hall and door, to the garret. She 
now began to manifest evident 
signs of agitation. The crisis, 
whatever it might be, was doubt- 
less at hand. She conducted me 
to a far-off corner. My dear P., 
try to picture to yourself the mix- 
ed expression of complacency, 
bashfulness and gushing happiness, 
with which, pointing, in the midst 
of her blushes, to a small tea-box, 
she said, “ Behold, in that box, the 
addition to my family !” 

I looked, and sure enough there 
they lay nestling together—one, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven !— 
seven little mewling responsibili- 
ties, all in swaddling clothes of 
softest, glossiest fur. I stood for a 
space, lost in anxious cogitations, 
Seven! I inwardly ejaculated— 
at one time!—H unibus 
plurum !—O tempora! O felis! 
What if the multiporous law were 
of universal application! But I 
was drawn from these reflections. 

Among the little whimpering, 
kittenish things, nosing about to 
find what they could not see— 
(Mr. Potter, could you ever assign 
a sufficiently good reason for kit- 
tens being born blind ?)—one, par- 
ticularly struck my notice. It was 
of jetty black, with a white ring 
round his neck. Ah! Tom Hinz, 
thought I, as [ saw it, you could 
tell us something about these kittens. 

As the news spread, “ the Bears” 
were all excitement. The children 
were in extacies. Each one of 
them was running about the house, 
with a blind kitten in its arms. 

The naming of all the new- 
comers devolves upon me. The 
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particular one shall be christened, 
T. Pugnus Hinz. Four of them 
were baptized in the pond, at an 
early age. Gottlieb officiated as 
deacon and sponsor. 

But I congratulated Mrs. Hinz 
on her safe deliverance from her 
seven-fol perils, for which she 
mewed her thanks. It will interest 
you to know, that my wife, yield- 
ing to the general enthusiasm, re- 
lented, and herself appointed a day 
for the celebration of the event. I 
wish you could have dropped in to 
tea. 

If it were not that I feared to 
become categorically tedious, I 
should venture, while the question 
is of cats, to introduce you to Tom 
Hinz, with whose name you are 
familiar; for he is a “fast” cat, 
and a leading star and vocalist, 
in the mysterious rites of the 
“Serenado Caterwauliéndo,” where 
he beats time—while the other per- 
formers, “zischen, heulen, spru- 
deln, kratzen”—with all the mad 
energy and emphasis of an orches- 
tral leader, His voice is a -barri- 
tone, of great compass and flexi- 
bility. It is conspicuous above all 
the rest. 

If | have appeared indifferent to 


_ your generous offer, to furnish me 


with a copy of the whole transla- 
tion of Schiller’s song, if I could 
assist you to a satisfactory render- 
ing of a single couplet, over which 
you had been exercising yourself, I 
beg you to believe it was only in 
appearance. I have neither been 
inditferent nor forgotten: by no 
means: nor am [ like to, soon;— 
and I don’t thank you, Mr. P., for 
introducing that element of discord 
into my mind. Do you know, sir, 
Ihave had no peace with it, ever 
since, night or day ?—that, from the 
unlucky moment I was betrayed 
into trying my hand upon it, those 
two unlucky, abominable lines 
have done nothing but gyrate 
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through my mind, with their ever- 
lasting “ gehen’s” and “ héhen’s %” 
—and that every attempt at a ren- 
dering, in which I did not run foul 
of that inexorable “Oh !’—yea, 
into your very lines themselves— 
was a signal failure? Therefore, 
though the temptations to effort 
were great, I was forced to sacri- 
fice all. Success could never be 
achieved in the face of such obsta- 
cles. My opinion is, yours is the 
ouly literal translation of which 
the lines are capable. The inter- 
jection, so far from being superflu- 
ous, is—is—a—I don’t see how 
you are going to get rid of it. Its 
effect is sprightly. To test its 
power in a general case, I have in- 
troduced it in some original lines, 
having remote reference to, or 
rather suggested, by a subject to 
which you made a feeling allusion, 
in one of your letters, to wit: 
the little entertainment on that 
occasion when you contemplated 
the animated perimeter of your 
body, “done in bugs.” The ac- 
count you gave, interested me 
much, It brought vividly to mind 
Sidney Smith’s cold missionary, on 
the side-board, surrounded by a 
bloodthirsty throng of hungry can- 
nibals, Your escape, with a whole 
skin, wasclearly miraculous; though 
it was a pity to spoil so pretty 
a feast, where, doubtless, jollity and 
good humour would have animated 
the guests, in proportion to the sa- 
vouriness of the viands. But here 
are the lines: 


The bears of Berne, 
The bugs of Bergamo, 
The beggars of Bologne: 


Three things, in three famed towns, 
there be, 

You'll either hear, or feel, or see: 

Stranger! whoe’er you are, that read, 

Be warned !—of these three things take 
heed :-- 

Of bears, and bugs, and beggars,—oh !— 

In Berne, Bologne, and Bergamo. 
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You seek the first-named place, per- 

chance, 

Your peace, or pieasure, to enhance: 

Small pleasure, when, at every turn, 

Confront you big black bears of Berne! 

Tn haste you fly !—and think, besure, 

In safety you are now secure. 

Illusive dream! I found it so, 

Bloody bed-bugs of Bergamo! 

But now,—* from bears you've found 
retreat.” 

You have !—*“no bugs to name, you 

meet.” 

don’t—anew 

groan, 

Those blathering beggars of Bologne. 


You they'll make you 


You will here be able to judge 
of the effect and value of your dis 
covery, in its application to general 
literature. My opinion is, if gene- 
rally known, it would meet with 
very extensive application in the 
higher walks of literature; espe- 
cially in all cases of difficult and 
obstinate rhythms. I shall send a 
copy of the verses to Mr. Punch, 
whose weakness is a fancy for the 
flowers of alliteration. 


I know the small hours of the 
night are at hand; [ see your eye- 
lids begin to droop ; your glass has 
been replenished, till you place 
your hand over it, and ery, “ Spare 
me!” The unrelished half of your 
Jast cigar has gone into the fire; 
and did, or did not [ see you chok- 
ing off an untimely yawn? All 
things adinonish me to stop; the 
syinptoms ery, “Enough!” But 
how shall [ say what T have to say, 
unless LT go on? Vous avez rai 
son, mon umi,—go to sleep, Pot- 
ter, while [ finish my story. 


IIe sleeps! Faithful Paul, thou 
hast listened well; light be thy 
slumbers. L[ will requite thy pa- 
tience. My narrative assumes the 
style of grand soliloquy. [am as 
Douglas in the wood, or Denmark’s 
Prince, or pent-up Cato, 


Alas, poo: Gottlieb! Schlittenbube. Oh! 
Tis of thee T must speak, of thee relate 
W hat accident betel, as late thou went’st, 
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One moonlight night, from off the hills 
to bring 

The cows to milking. 
tant day, 

On Schweintiert, in the Vaterland, thou 
didst 

A sad adieu bestow, such things to thee 

Had never chane’d, in all thy varied 
life, ‘ 

Of driver, farmer, cobbler, cooper, man 

Of all work. Sad that now’t should 
come, and thou 

In middle live. I pity thee, Gottlieb! 


Since the dis- 


[ feel for thy disgrace; so faithful thou; 
Seneath whose magic skill, all things 
grow fat 
Around me, that before were lean and 
poor. 
Thou charmst the swill; the pigs grow 
fat thereon ; 
The horses prance in glossy coats and 
smooth; 
The cows let down their milky tide ; the 
hens 
Go cackling all about, and laying eggs, 
As if possessed, Whenever thou art nigh, 
A goodly store, for Easter Holy-days. 
Well can 
tongue, 
Thou Schlittenbube, thou, so true in 
all ;— 
So much to recommend thee,—what, 
tho’ once 
Thou didst of “line-back,” 
© She falseh !— 
hook me mit ber foot, and mit her 
horn 
She kick my pelly!’—What, tho’ thou 
dost call 
My horses * she,” and say, “ She run so 
goot,” 


And sayst many other foolish things. 


L overlook thy crooked 


angry say, 


She 


Alas! poor Gottlieb, how I pity thee! 

How didst thou say it chane’d? Ah! 
yes; I mark. 

I wish that Potter were awake to hear. 


“De moon shine pright: I go 
upon de hill pehind de parn to 
pring de cows to milk; [ tought I 
see de little Mis’pel dog a lying in 
de grass; so up [go to she, and 
whistle so—and speak goot wort 
to she, and call she Mis’ple, Mis’ple, 
so; and put my hand to rub she on 
de pack, Mein Gott! I soon find 
out she Mis’ple nicht. But blitz 
and donner!—up she lift de 
schwanz, and spatter etwas, teufel, 
wie er schmell! all on de jacket 
meine mutter make in Deutsch- 
land, Oh! mein Gott!—and in 
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mein face—ihn sollen alle Wet- 
ter! and mein eyes, dat make me 
choke, and sneeze, and cough, and 
spit, de whole night long, and 
more pesides. Oh! Donnerwet- 
ter! Was fiir stinkthier ist 
das 2” 
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“Sleep on, my Paul, and leave all 
meaner things 

To low ambition, and the pride of 
‘ings ;"— 

Sleep on; nor dream, in utter conster- 
nation, 

You're doomed to yet another variation. 

This letter’s found its end, like all below, 

Good night! Yours, truly, 

Simon Grunrer, “ Oh!” 
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Maeno ta Casi, Ala., 185—. 


My Pear Simon— 

Your letter recalls, in all their 
freshness, the events of our journey 

“to Hades, 

A word I use in deference to the ladies.” 
Your pen is as fluent as the pencil 
of Rosa Bonheur; and [can only 
regret, for the sake of any chance 
reader, that you should have for- 
borne “harrowing up” any part 
of this fertile field. Between our 
selves, (for T have never before re- 
vealed it,) I know so well your ap- 
preciation of that, to us, celebrated 
chamois cane, that, in a will which 
IT made over night, on being put on 
some ticklish duty, I solemnly de- 
mised to you said companion of 
our rambles, as a touching me- 
mento of our. joys and sorrows, 
The legacy, Simom, would have 
overcome you as that of Czsar 
did Antony and his audience of 
“ Friends, Romans, countrymen and 
lovers.” 

3ut while I was leading the ad- 
vance in that formidable raid into 
the dominions of Plvto, which you 
liave so graphically described, my 
ears were cognizant of faint but 
uninistakeable sounds of muttered 
woe coming from the rear of the 
column. On looking back to in- 
form myself of their cause, T beheld 
you, by the lurid light of your 
torch, give the clearest evidence of 
the nature and extent of your suf- 
ferings. Your seat was evidently 
not a cushion of down, and you 
were trying to rise in your saddle 


with painful contortions of face ; 
and you were swearing diabolic cally 
at the dorsal formation of your 
biped steed—wondering, in a sar- 
castic way, why he hadn’t got him- 
self rasped down before he under- 
took to furnish himself as a 
“mount” for a gentleman of your 
flesh, or rather bones. The fellow 
was grinning with delight all the 
time, probably in anticipation of 
his fare; and when released from 
torment, you paraphrased— 

“Take, O biped, thrice thy fee, 

Take, I give it willingly’"— 

in expression of your satisfaction 
at your restoration to your own 
supporters, he took you literally, 
and his face glowed with hope. I 
think if you had wished to get on 
again, he would have taken a reef 
in the hump that had so distressed 
you. But no such desire escaped 
you. You thought you would wait 
for a dromedary before taking 
another excursion astride. 

Let me now submit to you the 
following account of my walk over 
the Simplon, of which I have often 
boasted to you. It is but a con- 
tinuation of my pedestrian tour 
through Switzerland, which, you 
may remember, terminated at Cha- 
mouni, under circumstances some- 
what depressing. The tramp over 
the Téte Noir to Martigny, and the 
ride along the road to Brieg, I 
leave to your imagination. 

On reading over now this sketch, 
which was written some years ago, 
I discover not a few words of four 
and five syllables—a style to which 
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I was formerly more partial than I 
am now. _But it is hardly worth 
being critical over ; besides, I dare 
not go about curtailing the big 
words, lest I should be troubled, as 
are the great powers of Europe, 
when adjusting the territories of 
their neighbors—I am afraid of de- 
stroying the “balance of power” 
among the periods! So here 
the sketch :— 


is 


It was a bright, fresh, sunny 
morning, towards the middle of 
October, when I left the inn at the 
little town of Brieg, to cross the 
Alps by this renowned road. De- 
sirous of looking leisurely at the 
marvels of engineering by which 
the difficulties of the pass had been 
encountered and overcome, T had 
abandoned the diligence at this 
point, and, with my carpet-bag 
(unromantic appendage) strapped 
to my back, | stepped out gaily up 
the broad, smooth, easy ascent be- 
fore me. As I intented to continue 
my walk over the mountain to 
Domo PD’ Ossola, fourteen leagues 
(about forty miles) from Brieg, I 
surmounted the first stages of the 
ascent slowly, that I might hus- 
band my energies for the somewhat 
protracted walk. Besides, [ could 
not but revert to and linger over 
the beautiful view on which I was 
turning my back. The quiet val- 
ley of the Rhine lay behind me, 
and over and beyond it spread the 
towering masses of the Bernese 
Alps. For hours I wound slowly 
up the side of the mountain; and 
ever, as I paused to look back, the 
peaceful valley, dotted with cot- 
tages, the village where I liad slept 
and the majestic mountains, met 
my gaze. For hours the sounds of 
lowing herds, gathered far below, 
and of the bells in the village, (it 
was Sunday,) greeted my ears; and 
it was not until the road turned to 
uit the wild valley of the Saltine, 
that I paused to take my last look 
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of the now distant town, and the 
river dwindled to a ribbon. 

Here below you, far down in the 
deeps of the gorge, the Saltine 
murmurs hoarsely as it winds and 
foams over huge fragments of 
rocks, riven in past ages by frost 
and avalanche, from their hold on 
the mountain sides, and hurled with 
Titan force down the precipice 
into the abyss beneath. 

One draws back in terror from 
the jaws of this pit, where the 
darkness and cavernous sounds of 
the water seem to belong to regions 
in which monsters might dwell, 
and whence might 
emerge. But far away, where the 
Rhine glides sinuously to the dis- 
tant south, the valley smiles upon 
you, glowing in the sun-light. 


Gorgons 


As I pursued my way more 
briskly up the mountain—now 
skirting a precipice, now crossing 
a torrent—with the white spark- 
ling snows of the distant glaciers 
looking down upon me from the 
cold heights, [ passed an English 
travelling-carriage, with several 
occupants looking at so much of 
the view as could be seen through 
the glasses of the close vehicle. 
Perhaps they ad looked at these 
scenes before, and could afford to 
doze in the corner of their car- 
riage, while this magnificent page 
of nature lay open by them. A 
stout, well-favoured, neatly-dressed 
man walked in advance, whom I 
at first mistook for the proprietor 
of the carriage and its contents. 
I spoke to him in passing, and, 
from the manner in which he 
treated the few luckless h’s that 
came in his way, I saw it was only 
honest Butler exotericise], and 
doing the factotum to my lady, 
whose neat establishment was on 
its way to Florence, or elsewhere, 
to pass the winter. 

Pressing on around the head of 
the Ganther Thal, over a bridge, 
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and passing Beresal, a lonely ta- 
vern consisting of two bvildings, 
connected by a roof over the road, 
I came to the galleries at the head 
of the Schalbert. Here avalanches 
are frequent and dangerous, The 
galleries are accordingly arched 
with heavy stone, or partly cut in 
the live rock. They are thus tun- 
nels constructed over the precipi- 
tous edges of profound ravines, of 
a durability to resist torrent and 
frost, and of a massiveness to defy 
the collected snows of many win- 
ters, rushing down the mountain- 
side in swift and whelming masses. 

Not far beyond this point is the 
culmination of the road, marked 
by a large cross, inviting the pil- 
grims of the fold of his Holiness 
to Aves and Pater nosters, “Twenty 
days’ indulgence to any one who 
shall say twelve Pater nosters here.” 
Thus, or nearly so, runs the in- 
scription. Here all is barrenness 
and sterility. A few dwarf pines, 
the hardy birch and the clinging 
moss, mark the outposts of vegeta- 
tion. Huge disjected rocks and 
jagged eminences turn their brown, 
bare sides to the sky, or lie prone 
amid the primeval silence. An 
early snow-storm had covered the 
ground to the depth of nearly a 
foot, and chilling winds swept over 
the rocky waste. I remembered 
the beautiful valley I had left a few 
hours before, basking in the sun- 
shine, and rich in autumnal fo- 
liage ; and now I stood in the 
midst of winter. A short walk 
onward brought me to the Hospice. 

The Hospice—established by Na- 
poleon, for the protection and suc- 
cour of travellers amidst the in- 
clemencies and vicissitudes of these 
inhospitable heights—is a large, 
square looking building of stone, of 
a very plain, substantial exterior. 
It is still unfinished, but is occu- 
pied by three or four brothers of 
the order of St. Augustine—the 
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same which occupies the similar, 
though larger station, on the St. 
Bernard—and dispenses its hospi- 
talities unrewarded not only to the 
distressed, and storm-beaten way- 
farer, but also to the less needy 
wight who seeks its walls to in- 
dulge his curiosity, or to satisfy 
the cravings of his appetite. On 
presenting myself, and making 
known my wants, [ was shown into 
the refectory, and a plain dinner of 
soup, boiled beef and veal, with 
figs and nuts, was placed before me. 
In my diary I find this sententious 
phrase : “ bread tremendously hard 
— wine sour;” so that the dinner was 
probably only so-so. Perhaps the 
good father who supervised the hos- 
pitalities, and sat opposite me at 
the table, had heard and approved 
the maxim of that wary host, who 
never dined his guests on partridge 
when chicken would do as well. 
My pack placed me in the category 
of travelling artists or wandering 
biirschen, and the monk spread his 
table in conformity to my pre- 
sumed tastes, Any such conjecture 
must have been verified to the satis- 
faction of the worthy padre by my 
appetite—the performance of which 
so gratified my kind host, that he 
fell asleep as he sat, nodding un- 
conscious approbation. Good old 
father confessor! If your wine of 
that day’s dinner had been as acid 
as that [ was drinking, how could 
your dreams have been sweet ? 
And yet none but pleasant dreams 
could have sported their “ airy 
nothings” beneath the benevolent 
smile that spread itself over your 
ruddy face, like unto a filmy veil, 
the transparent folds of which re- 
veal the peace and joy of the 
sleeper. 

“ Awaking with a start” the now 
lively friar showed me the chapel, 
chiefly remarkable for a mouey- 
box, labelled, “ Alms to the poor.” 
In this itis customary to deposit a 
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gratuity, supposed to be graduated 
by your means, and the value of 
the dinner you have eaten. Hav- 
ing complied with this sensible 
custom, in a manner I hope satis- 
factory to my conductor; and_pat- 
ting a great yellow puppy of a St. 
Bernard on the head, I resumed 
my downward walk, still amid snow 
and cutting blasts. 

As I descended, Nature gradu- 
ally deposited her icy fetters. 
Here and there a hardy wild-flower 
peered from a crevice which shel- 
tered it from the cold breath of the 
north, Farther on, the grateful 
green sward replaced the carpet of 
snow, which‘had glittered in my 
eyes, or been whirled in gusts about 
my head. Soon the trees grew 
larger, and birds twittered in the 
branches; and now the blue at- 
mosphere of Italy encompassed me, 
and the balmy airs which floated 
from the Mediterranean succeeded 
to the rude blasts which had swept 


about the bleak pinnacles of the 
mountains, 
Sometimes 
along, again 
down the smooth way, I reached 
the loneliest and sublimest pass in 
the deepest gorge these Alpine 


loitering leisurely 
running at speed 


passes boast. It is the pass and 
the valley of the Gondo. The 
road is excavated along the face of 
a perpendicular cliff many hundred 
feet high. It hangs over the 
waters that foam in their bed far 
below. Over against you the cliff 
rises so high that the mind grows 
dizzy in the effort to comprehend 
it. The celebrated gallery of the 
Gondo, nearly six hundred feet 
long, is pierced in the side of the 
live rock. It is lighted by three 
openings, serving as windows, 
where the face of the rock was in- 
vaded by miners, suspended over 
the abyss in baskets fastened to 
ropes, pendant from the top of the 
precipice. Excavating in both di- 
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rections from these openings, the 
progress of the work was trebled. 
It is a dark, lonely, almost fearful 
place. Though the sun was still 
some hours above the horizon, 
darkness brooded here, and bats 
hovered over the chasm and 
wheeled against the huge walls. 

Emerging from the sombre gal- 
lery, the white torrent of the Frasci- 
nati is spanned by a bridge, beneath 
which the waters leap in foam to 
the guif below. No grander col- 
lection of objects can be presented 
to the imagination: the deep, 
dark chasm—the huge cliff, oppo- 
site, which though a thousand feet 
away, seems nigh enough to be 
touched, if the fearful traveller 
were bold enough but to lean over 
the brink—the rushing river, so far 
down that it can be but dimly 
seen, while its sounds come in hol- 
low reverberations to the ear—the 
long, dark gallery behind you, 
whose impenetrable depths might 
harbor the legions of Achates— 
and the wild cataract, bounding 
from its dizzy height, and dashing 
under your feet into sheeted foam 
and clouds of spray. 

Passing onward under beet- 
ling clitls which overhung the 
stream on eithér side, I entered 
Italy, and arrived at Issila about 
six in the evening. This is the 
custom-house, and my _ passports 
were duly inspected. 

Tired with a varied walk of full 
thirty miles, | contemplated pass- 
ing the night at the inn here; but 
“my lady,” whose carriage had 
outstripped me in the descent of 
the mountain, had occupied all the 
rooms of the little auberge with her 
train, and I set forward cheerfully 
for Domo d’ Ossola, distant four 
good leagues! The civil people 
at the custom-house attempted to 
dissuade me from undertaking 
what they termed a_ hazardous 
walk; but as I had little money 
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and abundance of hope, I could 
disregard their representations. 
Caution, with other weighty in- 
gredients, is usually found at the 
bottom of the cup of life. 

The moon had now risen and 
shed a mellow hght on the roman- 
tic landscape, I soon had to tra- 
verse a portion of the road which 
had been undermined and ruined 
by former floods. Missing the 
point at which the diligence turned 
aside and avoided the obliterated 
causeway, I found myself involved 
in its confused and desolate re- 
mains. Over fragments of rock, 
and trees torn up by the roots, I 
slowly picked my solitary way— 
sometimes descending to the hed of 
the stream, anon forced to clamber 
up and plunge into the thicket 
above. For more than an hour I 
thus groped my way, lit only by 
the kindly light of the moon. 
Emerging from this via mala, I 
met some peasants carrying grapes, 
I bade them good-even, and got 
some bunches of them, for which 
they did not disdain to accept a re- 
compense. I have a vivid recol- 
lection of the entire approbation I 
bestowed on the flavor of those 
grapes; for I had eaten nothing 
since noon, and it was now nigh 
unto nine o'clock. 


Weary and foot-sore, I longed 
for the hospitable lights of Domo 
d’ Ossola. “Three miles,” said the 
first man of whom I inquired the 
distance. I walked on, cheered by 
the prospective termination of my 
labor. “ How far to Domo a’ Os- 
sola,” asked I, peeping into the 
doorway of a hut, after having 
manfully accomplished what seem- 
ed to me little short of five miles. 
“Una lega signore”’ came back 
in tones that seemed to issue from 
a gracked fiddle. One league! So 
that I must have been describing 
a circle, of which Domo d’ Ossola 
was the centre. These provoking 
Italians have no idea of distance. 
But the lights of the long-expected 
haven twinkled at last in the dis- 
tance’; and, picking my way over 
a broken bridge, which crossed the 
now shallow Doveria, I found my 
way to Lu Posta at about ten 
o'clock. As you may guess, Si- 
mon, a hot supper and a cigar con- 
soled me for the fatigues of the 
day; and I could not regret, 
though I long had occasion to re- 
member, my “walk over the Sim- 
plon.” ; 

Presuming that you have enough 
for the present, I remain 

Yours, 
Pavt. 


Those are narrow prejudices which would set science and religion in array against 


each other; and the practical consequence—the making them, indeed, adverse— 
though easy to be foreseen, is often overlooked in practice. If the efforts, for- 
merly made by a bigoted hierarchy, to represent the cultivation of astronomy as 
opposed to religion, had proved successful, and consequently no Christian had 
been an astronomer, the result produced by themselves—viz.. that no astronomer 
would have been a Christian—-would have been triumphantly appealed to in jus- 
tification of their censures. 


Spare moments are like the gold-dust of time. Of all the portions of our life, 
spare moments are the most fruitful in good or evil; they are the gaps through 
which temptations find the easiest access to the garden of the soul. 
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SCHILLER’S PICCOLOMINI. 


Act 4th—Scene 4. 
Max Piccotomin1, Octavio PiccoLomini, QUESTENBERG. 


Max.—There is he, himself. Welcome, my father! [He em- 
raceshim, but upon seeing Questenberg, coldly steps back.] 
Art busy? I will not interrupt you. 


Ocravio.—Ilow now, Max? Look more kindly on our guest ; 
An old friend should ever have our best regard— 
The royal messenger, we should receive with awe. 


Max [dryly].—Welcome, Von Questenberg, if any good 
Conducts you to our camp. 


QuesTENBERG [takes his hand |—Draw not away, 
Count Piccolomini, not on my account; 
I hold your hand, and mean no vulgar compliment. 
Octavio—Max Piccolomini! 
Names of deep, but salutary import. 
The crown of Austria need fear no change 
So long as two such blissful stars combine 
To shed upon her arms their kindly rays. 


Max.—Quite out of place ; alas, Sir Minister, 
You came not here to praise; I know it well: 
Your province was to censure and condemn. 
Pray let me have no vantage o’er the rest. 


Octavio-—He comes from court, where, with the duke, it séems 
One is not so well content as we are here. 


Max.—And what new fault have they to find with him? 
That what he understands, he will perform ; 
Well, time and fame will show therein he’s right. 
*Tis not his nature pliant to bend and turn 
As others do; it goes against his grain. 

A master-spirit dwells within his breast, 

And suited to the place he occupies. 

Tis well for us he’s so; tor few can rule 

And shape their thoughts so wisely to their end; 
Well for the whole, that such a rallying point— 
So firm a stay and pillar—can be found, 

On which with confidence we may repose: 

For such is Wallenstein, and though the court 
Might find a more submissive tool, the army 
Wants no other guide. 


QuESETNBERG.--The army, forsooth! 


Max.—'Tis sweet to see how he awakens life 
And strength in all, and animates the whoie ; 
How every gift and faculty stand forth 
And ripen soon beneath his genial glance: 
From each he draws his own peculiar power, 
And keeps him strait within his proper sphere, 
So well he makes another’s gifts his own. 


QuESTENBERG.~-No one denies that he well knows his men, 
And profits by them ; but while master here, 
He quite forgets his duty to his king, 
And acts as if from birthright came his worth. 


Max.—And does it not ?—with every right thereto, 
And power, literally to effect 
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His nature’s end: to gain the highest place 
Which his superior services demand ? 


INESTENBERG.~-So then, at 'ast upon his generous will 
ft must depend what place we all may have. 


Max.—The rarest man will claim no ordinary trust: 
Give him but room, be soon will find his goal. 


INESTENBERG.~—We know that well. 


Max.--Yes, all frightens you 
That has a depth; you never are at ease 
Unless a downright flat lies at your feet. 


Octavio [to Questenberg).--Depend that all is mght; you need not 
fear; 
Tis useless to continue in this strain. 


Max.—-In want, you call to aid a noble mind, 
And when it comes, repel it with your fears, 
You would have all that’s rare and great assume 
An ordinary shape. But in the field, 

The general must in person act and see, 

And every gift of nature put in play. 

Then grudge him not, that he will choose to live 
Within his great proportions; that he consults 
The interior oracle of his breast, 

And not dead books and musty manuscripts. 


Ocravio.—-My son, revere the ancient ordinances ; 
The precious weights which oppressed man has bound 
Upon his tyrant’s will. Absolute power 
Is ever to be feared. The way of order, 

Though it may wind, is no misleading path. 

Strait go the lightning’s flash, and cannon ball’s 
Terrific course; with furious bound it strikes 

The nearest road, and crushes as it flies. 

My son, the route that peaceful man would tread, 
On which the smiles of Heaven ever beam— 
Follows the stream, and sweeps along the vale, 
Winds round the vine-clad hills and fields of grain, 
Respecting all the sacred bounds of property— 

It brings him late but safer to his goal. 


QUESTENBERG.—-O, hear thy father’s voice—-O hear the words 
Of him, at once the hero and the man. 


Ocravio—Child of the camp. and cradled in the din 
Of war. thy eyes have never witnessed peace, 
Nor higher worth than military skill. 

The great and sudden acts of violence-- 

The all-engrossing wonder of the day, 

Ensure no tranquil. lasting happiness. 

In haste the soldier builds his linen town, 

Its momentary bustle fills all ears-- 

The markets are alive. the roads and streams 
Are filled with freight, and busy trade revives. 
Another morn, the tents are quickly struck, 
The host moves onward; still as the church-yard, 
The fields of grain lie trodden under foot. 

And autumn’s fruits are blasted in the bud. 


Max.--O, let the Cwsar soon conclude a peace! 
The bloody Jaurel would I give with joy 
For the first violet that blooms in March-- 
The fragrant offering of the new-born year. 


Octavio.—How now? Why art thou changed so suddenly ? 


Max.--I never have seen peace? I have seen it: 
But now my way came thence, through smiling lands, 
Untainted by the breath of war. O, father, 
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Life has charms that we till now, have never known 
We like the roving band, that coasts along 

The sterile shores of life, mewed up within 

The close and musty ship, with manners rude, 
Know nothing of the land but secret caves 

Where but a thievish landing we may ris 

What beauties lie concealed “within the vales-- 
Alas! none beam upon our dreary track. 


Ocravio [with marked attention].—And hast thou seen them on 
thy journey hither? 

Max.--It was the first free moment of my life. 
Tell me, what is the price and end of toil, 
That steals from me my youth, and leaves my heart 
And mind a lonely waste, and prey to care ¢ 
For this camp's ceaseless diu and bustling throng, 
The same returning round of weary driil, 
The shrill watch-word and exercise of arms, 
The neighing horses and the trumpet’s blast-- 
Give no refreshment to the panting soul; 
The heart finds here no cordial for its woes, 
For there are other joys and happier times. 


Ocravio.--Much hast thou learnt on this short way, my son! 


Max —-O, glorious day! when thé soldier at length 
Returns into the path of tranquil lite; 
The banners flutter to the joyful breeze, 
And homeward beats the gentle. peaceful march-- 
When every hat and helmet is bedecked 
With verdant leaves, the last spoil of the fields; 
The town doors open of their own accord, 
Not shattered by the bombshell’s mighty shock: 
The walls around are filled with peacetul men, 
That shake the heavens with their welcome cries ; 
And merry peals from every steeple chime, 
Ringing the happy close of bloody days, 
Murmuring streams from villages and towns, 
The swarming crowd, that with continual stay 
And fond caress impede the army's march; 
Then, glad to have survived his son’s return, 
With hearty grasp, the gray-haired sire shakes his hand; 
He comes a stranger to his long-lost home— 
The tree, that was atwig when he went forth, 
Now spreads its ample branches o’er his head ; 
A blushing maiden steps to greet him at the door, 
Whom he had left an infant in the arms ; 
O! happy he, who finds an open house, 
And tender arms to fold him ia their soft embrace! 


QUESTENBERG [77 an altered tone}.--O, that such joys were come 
to-morrow or to-day! 
That seem at present doomed to distant time. 
Max.—-And who’s to blame, but you in Vienna? 
Freely will | acknowledge, Questenberg, 
That when I saw you here, I felt my soul 
Indignant rise, for you retard the peace—you, 
And force the warrior to compel a truce. 
The duke you harass, and impede his steps— 
You slander him, and why? Because he deems 
The welfare of the world of more account 
Than the few rods of land that Austria claims ; 
You drive him to revolt, and to what more— 
God knows, because he spares the Saxon State, 
And treats the foe with greater contidence— 
The only plan that can conduce to peace. 
Go; as I love all that's good, I hate you, 
And here It vow that [ will spill my blood-- 
My heart’s best blood—-for him—for Wallenstein, 
Drop by drop, ere you shall triumph in his fall. 
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THE TWINS OF THE HOTEL CORNEILLE. 


(From the French.) 


CHAP. I. 


When I was at the Normal 
School (it was in the year of grace 
1848), | became intimate with two 
of my fellow-pupils, the brothers 
Debay. They were Bretons, born 
at Auray, and although they were 
of the same age, (lacking a few 
moments,) they did not in the least 
resemble each other, and [ never 
saw such ill-matched twins. Mat- 
thew Debay was a little man of 
twenty-three; ugly and stunted. 
His arms were too long, his shoul- 
ders too high, and his legs too 
short—you would have taken him 
for a hunchback who had mislaid 
his hump. His brother, Louis, was 
a type of aristocratic beauty ; tall, 
well-made, a Greek profile, a splen- 
did eye, a superb moustache, and 
his hair was so black that it had a 
bluish tinge. Poor Matthew was 
not exactly red-haired, but he bare- 
ly escaped it; and his beard was 
of every imaginable colour, in 
spots. The most pleasing thing 
about him was a pair of small grey 
eyes, full of shrewdness, simplicity, 
sweetness, and a thousand other 
charming expressions. Beauty, 
banished from every other part of 
him, had taken refuge in that 
corner, 

When the brothers came to the 
examinations, Louis sported a danidi- 
fied little cane which rather excited 
our jealousy. Matthew lugged, 
philosophically, under his arm, a 
great old red umbrella, which pre- 
possessed all the examiners in his 
favour. However, both he and his 
brother were rejected ; the College 


of Vannes where they had _previ- 
ously studied, had not taught them 
enough Greek. We regretted 
Matthew in the school; it was his 
vocation ; he wished to learn ; he 
had a rage for teaching ; he was 
born a professor. As for Louis, 
we all thought that it would be a 
pity for so fine a figure to be buried 
in a university cloister; for him to 
take the gown would have sadden- 
ed us as much as for him to assume 
the monk’s frock. 

They were not without resources, 
In fact, we thought them rich, when 
comparing their fortune with ours 
—they had Uncle Yvon. Unele 
Yvon, formerly Captain in the 


coasting-trade, now pursuing the 
occupation of Sardine fishing, own- 
ed several boats, many nets, some 
property, and a pretty house near 


the harbourof Auray. As he had 
never found time to marry, he was 
still a bachelor. He was a large- 
hearted man,very kind to the poor, 
and especially so to his own family, 
who stood much in need of him. 
Ife had taken M. and M’me Debay 
to live with him, and he saved up 
two hundred francs every month 
for the children. 

Thanks to this munificence, Mat- 
thew and Louis were able to lodge 
at the Hétel Corneille, which is the 
1létel Princes of the Latin 
Quarter. Their chamber cost fifty 
francs a month; it wasa handsome 
chamber. There were two mahog- 
any beds with red curtains, and 
two arm-chairs, and several chairs 
without arms, and a book-case with 


des 
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glass doors, and even, Heaven save 
the mark! acarpet. These gentle- 
men took their meals at the hotel: 
board is not bad at seventy-five 
frances a month a head, so that their 
lodging and eating absorbed exact- 
ly Uncle Yvon’s two hundred francs. 
Matthew provided for the other ex- 
penses. His age did not permit 
him to apply a second time at the 
Normal School. He said to his 
brother, “I am going to study med- 
icine, and one*of these days Dr. 
Debay will get a small practice 
somewhere. As for you, you will 
take to law or medicine, as you 
choose,’’ 

* And how are we to live ?” ask- 
ed Louis. 

“Oh, Till see to that. I have 
applied at Sainte Barbe, and they 
have accepted me as Assistant tutor 
for the second and third classes; 
two hours’ work every morning ani 
two hundred frances a month. I 
will have to get up at five o'clock, 
but we shall be rich.” 

“And besides,” added Louis,“you 
belong to the lark family, and_ it 
will be a pleasure to you to wake 
up the sun.” 

Louis chose the law; he spoke 
like an oracle, and no one doubted 
but that he would make a capital 
lawyer. He attended the courts 
and took copious notes; after which 
he dressed, ran about Paris, showed 
himself at the four points of the 
compass, and spent the evening at 
some theatre. Matthew, in an old 
brown coat that I still see before 
me, listened to all the professors of 
the Sorbonne and worked in the 
evening at the library of St. Gen- 
eviéve. Every one in the Latin 
Quarter knew Louis; no body 
was aware of Matthew’s exist- 
ence. 


I went to see them every Thurs- 
day and Sunday. They Jent me 
books, Matthew worshipped George 


Sand, Louis was frantic about Bal- 
Zac. 

The young professor rested him- 
himself in the society of Francois 
le Champi, of Goodman Patience 
and of the Bessons of La Besson- 
niére. Ilis simple, serious soul de- 
lighted in dreaming its way beside 
the deep ruts of the cart-wheels, 
along the paths bordered with 
heather, or under the great chest- 
nut trees that shade the Devil’s 
Pool. Louis's restless spirit follow- 
ed very different roads. He was 
eager to sound the mysteries of 
Parisian life,as set forth in Balzac’s 
novels, whose heroes he looked up- 
on as living characters. IH]e envied 
and admired the strange fortunes 
of Rubempre, Rastignac, ani Hen- 
ry de Marsay. In imagination, 
he dressed himself in their clothes, 
lived in their company, assisted in 
their duels, their loves, their enter- 
prises and their victories; he tri- 
umphed with them. Then he 
would look at himself in the glass, 
“Are they any betterthan 1?) Am 
I not quite equal tothem? What 
prevents me from sueceeding as 
they did? I have their good looks, 
their wit, a better education than 
most of them, and, what they never 
did have, asense of duty, Even at 
College I learnt to distinguish be- 
tween virtue and vice. [shall 
be a Marsay without his faults, a 
Rubempré without Vautrin, a 
scrupulous Rastignac, Whata fa- 
ture! all the delights of pleasure 
and all the pride of virtue !” 


Sometimes we walked out to- 
gether. Louis always carried us on 
the Boulevard des Italiens, and in 
the finest parts of Paris. He chose 
his hdtels, he bought his horses, he 
decided upon the livery of his 
servants. Whenever he saw some 
ugly head lolling back in a pretty 
carriage, he would cry out, “Every- 
thing goes wrong, and this universe 
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is a badly managed investment. 
Would not that coupé suit us a 
hundred times better than it does 
its owner ?” 

He said “ us” through politeness. 
When Matthew was allowed to de- 
cide upon our walk, he always took 
us to the Bois de Meudon and 
Clamart. He declared that the 
country, even in winter, was lovelier 
thar: the town, and crows circling 
over the snow pleased his eyes more 
than citizens trotting in the mud, 
A paradoxical opinion against 
which I have always protested. 

Louis followed us grumbling and 
halting. When we reached the 
thickest part of the wood, he would 
entertain us with mysterious propo- 
sals concerning associations like 
“The Thirteen,” of de Balzac, and 
gravely request us to league our- 
selves with him for the conquest of 
Paris. 

For my part, I took my friends 
into some curious places. The 
Normal School has founded a little 
charitable society, which does some 
good. <A subscription of a few 
cents weekly, from each member, 
and the old clothes of the scholars, 
compose a modest fund, which is 
daily used, and never gives out. We 
distribute, in our quarter, some 
pasteboard tickets, which represent 
fuel, bread, or soup, some well-worn 
garments, a little linen, and a great 
many good words. This institu- 
tion has one excellent effect—it re- 
calls to young men that misery 
exists, Matthew often accompanied 
me up the long crooked stairs of the 
Twelfth Ward. Louis would say : 
“Poverty isa problem which I must 
try to solve. I will arouse my cour- 
age, surmount my distate, and pen- 
etrate to the depths of those un- 
happy houses where bread and light 
rarely enter. I will examine closely 
this ulcer which eats into the very 
vitals of society, and I will find out 
in what proportion vice and fate 
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work to the degradation of our 
species.” His sentiments were very 
fine, but it was Matthew who went 
along with me. 

One day, I took him into the 
Rue Traversine, to see a poor devil, 
whose name I don’t recollect—I 
only know we called him Little 
Graybeard, because he was small 
and white-haired. He had a wife 
and no children, and was a chair- 
mender. We made him our first 
visit in July, 1849. 

The Rue Traversine is a street I 
do not care to abuse, because it will, 
no doubt, be demolished in six 
months; but, meanwhile, I must sug- 
gest that it too nearly resembles the 
streets of Constantinople. Perhaps 
it is paved or macadamised, but I 
will not swear to it; the ground is 
covered with cut straw and trash of 
every sort, intermixed with children 
who roll inthe mud. On each side 
are two rows of tall, bare, dirty 
houses, with small curtainless win- 
dows, from which rags float pictu- 
resquely, waiting till the wind is 
good enough. to dry them. 
~ Little Grevbeard related his mis- 
ery to us; he made twenty cents a 
day; his wife plaited straw, and 
made ten cents. Their lodging was 
a room in the fifth story, their furni- 
ture scanty; their window, a col- 
lection of oiled papers. I drew 
from my pocket some tickets for 
soup and bread. Little Greybeard 
received them with a slightly iron- 
ical smile. 

“Sir,” he said, “ you will forgive 
me if I meddle with things which 
don’t concern me, but somehow I 
don’t think that poverty is going to 
be cured with those little scraps of 
pasteboard. You might as well 
put lint on a broken wooden leg. 
You have taken the trouble to 
mount up a’l these stairs with your 
honourable friend, to bring us six 
pounds of bread and two quarts of 
soup. That will last us for two days: 
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but will you come back day after 
to-morrow? You can’t; you have 
others to look after. So, in two 
days, I will be just where I was be- 
fore you came. In fact, I shall be 
hungrier, because one’s stomach 
hollers louder the day after a good 
dinner. If I were rich like you 
two, (here Matthew dug his elbow 
into my side,) [ would manage 
matters so as to make poor people 
well off for the rest of their days.” 

“How? If your receipt is good, 
we can, perhaps, profit by it.” 

“There are two ways: buy them 
the good-will of some shop or bu- 
siness, or procure them places under 
government.” 

“Oh, do hush,” cried his wife, 
“T have always told you that your 
ambition will harm you,” 

“Where is the harm, if I am 
equal toit?. [ acknowledge that I 
have always wished to ask for an 
office. If anybody offered me ten 
francs to set up in the match-busi- 
ness, I would not refuse; but [ am 
certain I should always regret the 
place I have in my eye.” 

“And pray what place is that?” 
asked Mathew. 

“Street-sweeper. [should make 
my twenty cents a day and be free 
by ten o'clock in the morning. If 
you can get me such a position as 
that, my dear young gentlemen, I 
shall double my income—be able 
to live—you will not need to come 
here with your pockets full of tick- 
ets, and I will go to find you out and 
thank you.” 

We knew nobody at the prefee- 
ture, but Louis was intimate with 
the son of one of the commissaries 
of police, and he exerted his influ- 
ence with his friend and procured 
the nomination of Little Greybeard. 
We paid him a visit of congratula- 
tion, and the first object which 
struck our attention was a gigantic 
broom, whose handle was enriched 
with aniron band. The proprietor 





of this broom warmly welcomed us. 

“Thanks to you,” he said, “I 
am now above want; already my 
employers appreciate my services, 
and I do not despair of some day 
enrolling my wife in our brigade; 
that will be wealth. But on our 
landing, here, there are two ladies 
*who stand in great need of your 
help; unfortunately, their hands 
are n't made for sweeping.” 

“ Let us go and see them,” said 
Matthew. 

“Let me tell you, first, about 
them. They are not people like 
my wife and me; they have had 
reverses. The old lady is a widow. 
Her husband was a wholesale jew- 
eler, Rue d’ Orleans. Ue went last 
year to California, with a machine 
that he had inventel—a machine 
to find gold; but the ship was lost, 
with the man and the machine, 
and all the rest. These ladies read 
in the newspapers, that there wasn’t 
a straw saved. So they sold the 
little they had, and went to live in 
the Rue d' Enfer ; and then the old 
lady had an illness which eat up 
everything. They came to stay 
here. They embroider from morn- 
ing till night, and don’t make for- 
tunes at it. My wife helps them 
to clean up their room and so on, 
when she can: a person mayn’t be 
rich, but yet be able to lend a 
hand sometimes to those who are 
poorer still, I tell you this, to 
make you understand that these 
ladies don’t ask charity, and that 
you will have to go delicately to 
work. Besides, the young lady is 
lovely as an angel, and that makes 
them a little fierce, you know.” 

Matthew grew quite red at the 
idea of having been indiscreet. 

“We will find out a way,” he 
said. “ What is the lady’s name ?” 

“ Madame Bourgade.” 

“Thank you.” 
Two days afterwards, Matthew, 
who never before would give pri- 
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vate lessons, undertook to prepare 
a youth for a bachelorship. He 
was so energetic about it, that his 
pupil, who. had already been re- 
fused four or five times, was admit- 
ted on the 18th of August, at the 
commencement of the vacation. 
Immediately after this, the two 
brothers started for Brittany. Be- 
fore leaving, Mathew gave me fifty 
francs. “I shall be absent,” said 
he, “for five weeks, I will not re- 
turn until October. Every Monday 
get a cheque for ten francs, pay- 
able to M’me Bourgade ; you know 
her address. Put it in the post- 
office. She thinks that itis adebtor 
of her husband's, who is paying her 
by instalments. Don’t show your- 
self in the house: you must not 
awaken their suspicion. If one of 
the ladies falls ill, Little Greybeard 
will let you know, and you must 
write to me.” 

I told you that nothing but good 
and excellent qualitiesshone in Mat- 
thew’s small gray eyes. Why did 
I not keep the letter he wrote me 
during this vacation? it would have 
pleased you. He depicted the coun- 
try with simple enthusiasm; the 
golden furze, the Druidical stones 
of Carnac, the downs of Quiberon, 
the sardine fishing in the gulf, and 
the fleet of red sails gathering oys- 
ters in the River Auray, all seemed 
new and fresh to him, after a year’s 
absence. His brother pined a little 
for the delights of Paris; but to 
him there was nothing but plea- 
sure. His father and mother were 
looking so well! Uncle Yvon was 
so stout and hearty! The house 
was so pretty; the beds so com- 
fortable; the table so abundantly 
served! “Do you know the only 
thing which grieves me?” he added 
in a postscript. “TI will tell you, 
even if you do laugh at me. In 
my uncle’s house, there are two 
great lazy rooms, doing nothing: 
large, airy, well-furnished rooms. 
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I am sure my uncle would rent 
them for almost nothing, to honest 
people, who would like to take 
them; and I know some who pay 
a hundred francs a-year, in the Rue 
Traversine !” 

Matthew came back in October, 
and carried off his, diploma with a 


“high hand. The examiners’ notes 


were so much in his favour, that he 
was offered a chair at the Chau- 
mont Lyceum; but he could not 
make up his mind to quit his brother 
or Paris. From time to time, he 
gave me the news of the Rue T’ra- 
versine. M’me Bourgade was very 
ailing. An unforeseen accident 
had brought him in contact with 
M’lle Bourgade. He was in Little 
Graybeard’s room, asking about 
them, when Fanny ran in, erying 
for help: her mother had fainted, 
He went with the others. M’me 
Bourgade had only fainted from 
exhaustion: she was now getting 
better. Little Greybeard’s wife was 
installed as nurse, and was sent to 
buy the medicines and the food for 
the invalid, and she was such a 
wonderful bargainer, that she got 
them for nothing. M’me Bourgade 
drank capital claret at thirty cents 
the bottle, and the best chocolate 
at twenty cents the pound. Mat- 
thew performed these miracles, and 
did not boast of them. They saw 
in him a kindly neighbour, thought 
he lodged in the Rue Saint- Victor, 
and the invalid gradually accus- 
tomed herself to the presence of 
the young professor, who showed 
her the delicate attentions of a 
daughter. Her maternal prudence 
never took alarm. From the sim- 
plicity of his dress, she judged him 
to be as poor as herself, and was 
interested in him, as he was in 
her. 

A certain Monday in the month 
of December, he made his appear- 
ance without an overcoat, and it 
was very cold. After many cir- 

* 
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cumlocutions, she told him that 
she had just received the sum of 
ten francs, and offered to lend him 
half of it. Matthew did not know 
whether to laugh or to ery: he had 
pawned his overcoat that very 
morning, for these same ten frances. 
Thus matters stood between them, 
after a month’s acquaintance. 
Fanny was less expansive in her 
friendship. Matthew—to her eyes 
—when compared with Little Grey- 
beard and the inhabitants of the 
Rue Traversine, was a distinguished 
looking man. Moreover, at sixteen, 
she had had few opportunities of 
studying the human species, and 
she did not know that Matthew was 
ugly, nor that she herself was pretty. 
As for Matthew, he had never cared 
for any woman, and had never sup- 
posed it possible that any woman 
could care for him. He thought 
himself so hideous, that he never 
lifted his eyesin the street to look at 
the women whom he passed. From 
the moment that he became the 
benefactor of a young and beautiful 
girl, he simply felt, in the depths 
of his heart, a humble and tender 
satisfaction. He inwardly likened 
himself to the hero of * Beauty and 
the Beast,” who hides his face and 
only shows his soul ; or to the poor 
Pariah of the “Indian Cottage,” 
who says, “You can eat those 
fruit; I have not touched them.” 
M’me Bourgade related to Mat- 
thew what he partly knew, thanks 
to Little Graybeard. Her husband 
was very badly off, and barely 
mae a living, till he heard of the 
gold discoveries in California. He 
then set to work, and constructed 
a machine for washing the dust of 


the mines and the sands of the 
rivers. It was a very successful in- 
vention, and he called it the “ Bour- 
gade Seperator.” To test it, he 
mixed thirty grains of gold dust 
with one hundred kilograms of dirt 
and sand: the Seperator re-pro- 
duced all the gold, except about a 


‘third of a grain. Satisfied with 


this result, M. Bourgade sold all 
he owned, left his family enough 
to live upon for six months, and 
embarked on board the Belle- An- 
toinette, of Bordeaux, at the mercy 
of Providence. Two months later, 
the Belle- Antoinette foundered in 
the channel, off Rio Janeiro. 

Mathew thought that, without 
making a voyage to California, the 
invention of the late M. Bourgade 
might be turned te some profit for 
his wife and daughter. He begged 
M’me Bourgade to trust him with 
the plans that she had preserved, 
and I toxk them to a pupil of the 
Central School. The consultation 
was not long. The young engi- 
neer, after a moment’s examination, 
exclaimed, “Good! it is the Bour- 
gade-Seperator. The public know 
all about it, and the Brazilians 
make ten thousand of them yearly, 
at Rio Janiero. Do you know the 
inventor ?” 

“Tle was 
drowned.” 

“The machine floated ashore, 
then; that is by no means un- 
usual.” 

I came back sadly to the Hotel 
Corneille, to give an account of my 
embassy. I found the twins in 
tears. Uncle Yvon was dead of 
apoplexy, and had left them his 
fortune. 


ship-wrecked and 


(To be continued.) 
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LINES. 


There was a fire within my brain— 

I did not mean to give thee pain: 

I looked, I spoke—I knew not what— 
T loved, and felt that thou didst not. 
And I was mad—perhaps was weak— 
The consciousness is on my cheek 

In blushes hot as molten lead, 

And tears I blush as hot to shed. 

God! that [ could not hide my shame, 
But needs must bare my heart of flame 
To hearts so cold, and minds sotame! 


Aye! think me weak, and smile with those 
Who saw and jested at my woes! 

Such still has been, such still must be 

The doom, the meed of misery, 

When misery permits the crowd 

To guess the trouble it should shroud. 
Aye! think me weak, and yet—and yet— 
What eyes have seen these eyelids wet, 
Though I have wept as guilt might weep 
When hell reveals itself in sleep! 


That night indeed—it was not long— 
I had no sense of right or wrong; 
That night indeed—thank God, ‘tis past !— 
How could the reckless madness last, 

And I be breathing here ? 
Henceforth I shut within my breast, 
A ghastly and eternal guest— 

Its deep and dark dispair ;— 
And thou and God alone shall know 
The inextinguishable woe, 

Intense, unmitigated pain 


Which weighs on sense, and soul, and brain 


And I will carry on my brow 

A smile like that thou wearest now, 
As careless and as gay, 

As if this heart were brimmed with mirth, 

And had no cares upon the earth 
Which earth could not allay. 

Yet if the smile I'll strive to wear 

Should sometimes wither to a sneer ; 

If what I look and what I say, 

Have aught that’s bitter in its play, 
Forgive it and forget! 

And think I speak not as I feel ; 

I would not pain, but must conceal 

And cannot kill regret. 
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BENTON’S -ACCOUNT OF THE RUPTURE BETWEEN JACKSON AND CALHOUN, 


Two papers originally published in the Charleston Mercury, June 6th and June 


10th, 1554; revised and re-written. 


In 1854, Mr. Benton published 
the first volume of his “Thirty 
Years’ View,” which contained, 
among other matters of interest, a 
history .of the rupture between 
President Jackson and Vice-Presi- 
dent Calhoun, in 1830. An ae- 
count of this rupture was given to 
the public by Mr. Calhoun himself, 
in 1831, and all the necessary doc- 
uments furnished. To this state- 
ment, neither General Jackson nor 
any of his friends ever made any 
reply. In 1854—ten years after 
the death of one, and four years 
after that of the other of the par- 
ties engaged in this controversy — 
Mr. Benton published what he was 
pleased to call, Jackson’s reply to 
Mr. Calhoun. This exposition, he 


said, was placed in the hands of 


Amos Kendall, to be used in a 
compilation of the life of Jackson; 
he declared further, that Kendall 
had informed Mr. Calhoun of the 
existence of this manuscript, and 
requested to know, whether it was 
Mr. Calhoun’s desire to furnish any 
further information on the subject, 
or whether he would rest upon 
what was already before the pub- 
lic; that Mr. Dixon H. Lewis had, 
on the part of Mr. Calhoun, desired 
to know the nature of the evidence 
in the manuscript, and that Mr. 
Lewis had afterwards declared, that 
Mr. Calhoun had determined to let 
the matter remain as it was, 

It was unfortunate for Mr. Ben- 
ton, that his witnesses were all 
dead men. It has been asserted by 
some of Mr. Calhoun’s friends, that 


the message which Mr. Lewis did 
earry, actually prevented its publi- 
cation; for it was a challenge, and 
an invitation to publish as quickly 
as possible; and ave have good 
reason to believe, that Mr. Donald- 
son had proposed to Mr. Calhoun, 
that this rupture should be con- 
signed to oblivion by the friends of 
both parties, ; 

Colonel Benton has now gone 
to the grave with General Jackson 
and Mr. Calhoun, and it might be 
expected of us, that we should pay 
to his memory the respect of say- 
ing nothing but what is good and 
amiable. But there was snch a 
matlignity in his fury, he had so 
little scruple in vituperating the 
memory of all who had ever stood 
in his way, that it would be the 
merest affectation to withhold from 
him now the language which we 
applied in 1854, when the sub- 
stance of this article appeared in 
the Charleston Mercury. The rup- 
ture had taken place twenty-four 
years before; most of the parties 
concerned in it were dead; the re- 
cord was to be had ouly by a pain- 
ful and laborious search among 
newspapers and long-forgotten doc- 
uments; and the subject was re- 
vived by the publication, in a book 
intended for popular circulation, of 
an exposition purporting to come 
from the hands of Jackson himself, 

The controversy between these 
gentlemen grew out of an assertion 
made by Mr. Crawford, that at the 
conclusion of the Seminole war in 
1819, Mr. Calhoun had proposed 
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in Mr, Monroe’s cabinet, to punish 
General Jackson for disobedience 
of orders in the case of the capture 
of Pensacola, by which that war 
was brought to a conclusion. This 
was one of the many devices 
brought out by the party tacticians 
at tle time of the canvass for the 
Presidency, when Jackson and Ad- 
ams were the rival candidates. Af- 
ter the termination of that contest 
by the election of General Jackson, 
as Mr. Calhoun stood in the Way 
of certain politicians, it was deter- 
mined to ruin him in the estima- 
tion of the old chief; and the 
wire-puller on this ocersion was 
Mr. James A. Hamilton. This 
was done by telling him of Mr. 
Calhoun’s position in Mr. Monroe's 
cabinet; and this information, sus- 
tained by a letter from Mr. Craw- 
ford, induced the President to write 
a letter to Mr. Cathoun, which, 
until I read Mr. Benton’s book, I 
always considered the most impe- 
rious and impertinent letter which 
the old hero had ever written. The 
parts furnished by Mr. Benton are 
new, and explain a great deal 
which before was perfectly myste- 
rious. 

On the 13th May, 1830, General 
Jackson enclosed to Mr. Calhoun a 
letter just received from Mr, Craw- 
ford, in which the latter asserts, 
that Mr. Calhoun had proposed in 
Mr. Monroe’s cabinet, that General 
Jackson should be punished for his 
conduct in relation to the Semi- 
nole war. The general asserts, 
that the statement of facts differs 
from the impressions made on his 
own mind by Mr. Calhoun’s letters 
to himself and others, and demand- 
ing, whether, under all the cireum- 
stances known to General Jackson 
and Mr. Calhoun, the latter could 
attempt anything to affect him, 
when he knew that the former was 
but executing the wishes of the 
government, and was clothed with 
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authority to conduct the war in the 
manner he might judge best. 

It will be observed, that the word 
wishes, in General Jackson’s letter, 
is underscored. Mr. Calhoun, in 
his reply, notices the circumstance, 
but assuming that the President 
used it as equivalent to orders, he 
proves to him, by reference to the 
correspondence which passed be- 
tween them in the summer of 1818, 
what the understanding of the gov- 
ernment on that subject really was; 
and then admits, that as Secretary 
of War, and the youngest member 
of the cabinet, he had opened the 
discussion and suggested the expe- 


teal 


2 
diency of making an inquiry into 
the general’s conduct, without, how- 
ever, making any specific motion 
on the subject, but merely as sug- 
gestions designed to lead to the 
course most advisable on this oeca- 
sion. In short, he declares, he did 
what, as a faithful public servant he 
was bound to do, and what he would 
have been false to his charge not 
to have done. le further states, 
that after a full and free discussion 
of the whole matter, the cabinet 
determined on the course of which 
General Jackson was apprised by 
Mr. Monroe, and that, in the pro- 
priety of that course, he (Mr. Cal- 
houn) had heartily concurred. The 
President, in his reply, haughtily 
declares, that he now understands 
Mr. Calhoun, and peremptorily 
closes the correspondence. 

Those who, in this controversy, 
took sides with Mr. Calhoun, were 
struck with the inexplicable haugh- 
tiness of General Jackson’s style ; 
and it may be supposed, that on a 
bare examination of the correspon- 
dence now, even the general’s 
friends would admit, that it was 
not formerly the way in which one 
gentleman would treat another. 
Mr. Benton’s book is so far an 
apology for General Jackson, as it 
shows him to have been in posses- 
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sion of a fact which was unknown 
to Mr. Calhoun and also to Mr. 
Monroe. It is the concealing of 
this fact at that time, and the pub- 
lication of it in 1854, when every- 
body was dead who could give any 
account of it, that constitutes the 
malignity of Mr. Benton. Fortu- 
nately for Mr, Calhoun’s reputation, 
he had an opportunity furnished 
by his enemies to vindicate himself 
completely. The bolt aimed by 
Mr. Benton at Mr. Calhoun has 
passed by him harmless; but it has 
fallen with deadly effect upon the 
head of Mr. Monroe, and every 
other personal friend of Jackson; 
nay, it has rebounded and fastened 
itself on the head of Jackson him- 
self, bv this indiscreet friend, who, 
in pursuit of the gratification of his 
matignity, looked no farther than 
the mark at which he aimed. 

A brief history of Jackson's ca- 
reer in Florida will make the whole 
subject of the controversy intelligi- 
ble to our readers: 

General Jackson was ordered, 
December 26th, 1817, to proceed 
to Fort Scott, and assume the com- 
mand of the United States forces 
in that quarter, and to prosecute 
the war with the Seminole Indians 
to a speedy conclusion. 

By this order, he superseded 
General Gaines, who was detached 
on a special duty, that of taking 
possession of Amelia Island from a 
gang of piratical adventurers who 
were, in various ways, annoying the 
United States, The position of the 
country at that time was peculiar 
and delicate. The southern borders 
of Georgia and Alabama were oc- 
cupied by Indian tribes. An im- 
aginary line separated those States 
from the Spanish province of Flo- 
rida; and it was a question how 
far, in pursuing a war against the 
Indians, the United States might 
venture to intrude into the terri- 
tories of a friendly, neutral State. 
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Experience had proved, that the 
Indians must not only be repressed 
in their forays into the States of 
Georgia and Alabama, but followed 
to their strongholds, and made to 
feel, in their own homes, the mise- 
ries of war, These strongholds lay 
principally in Florida. General 
Gaines had been authorized to use 
his discretion as to crossing the 
line; and by a further order, from 
Mr. Calhoun, he was directed to 
follow them into Florida: but in 
case the Indians sheltered them- 
selves under a Spanish fort, he was 
to halt and report to the War De- 
partment, 
ferred to General Jackson when he 
was put in command. 

It is but justice to all parties 
concerned to state, that while the 
government thought that sufficient 
discretion had been allowed to the 
general, he himself was not satis- 
fied with the extent of his powers; 
accordingly, on the 6th January, 
1818, immediately after taking the 
command, he communicated his 
views in a private letter to Mr. 
Monroe, and asked for an extension 
It was out of this 
letter and its history that all the 
subsequent troubles grew. The 
following is the substance of the 
letter, and the history of it, as given 
by Mr. Monroe: , 

After commenting upon the re- 
strictions imposed upon him by 
his orders, he asks for larger pow- 
ers, He suggests, however, that 
if the President is unwilling to as- 
sume the responsibility, he has but 
to signify his wishes (the very word 
used in his letter to Mr. Calhoun) 
to confidential member of 
Congress, (say John M. Rhea,) and 
that he (Jackson) will, within sixty 
days, put the country in possession 
of Florida, without implicating the 
government. Mr, Monroe, some 
months afterwards, wrote thus to 
the general: “ Your letter of Jan- 
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uary 6th was received while I was 
seriously indisposed. Observing 
that it was from you, I handed it 
to Mr. Calhoun to read, after read- 
ing only one or two lines myself. 
The order to you to take the com- 
mand had before then been issued. 
He remarked, after perusing the 
letter, that it was a confidential one 
relating to Florida, which I must 
answer. I asked him if he had 
forwarded to you the orders of 
General Gaines on that subject. 
He replied, that he had. Your 
letter to me, with many others 
from friends, was put aside in con- 
sequence of my indisposition and 
the great pressure on me at the 
time, and never recurred to until 
after my return from London, on 
the receipt of yours by Mr. Ham- 
bly, (i. e., the despatch announcing 
the capture of Pensacola,) and then 
on the suggestion of Mr. Calhoun.” 
Thus it appears by Mr. Monroe’s 
statement, that this letter never was 
answered. Mr. Crawford, by his 
own statement, was also privy to the 
contents of the letter, ~ 

According to General Jackson’s 
exposition, he did receive from Mr. 
Rhea just such a letter as he had 
solicited. This letter was written 
by Mr. Rhea. Its history is a cu- 
rious one. Who authorized Mr. 
Rhea to write it? 

On the 25th March, 1819, Gen- 
eral Jackson was at Fort Gadsden, 
having crossed the line which sep- 
arated the United States from the 
Spanish province. By a singular 
coincidence, on that very day, Mr. 
Monroe, in reply to a resolutioy of 
one of the Houses, communicated 
to Co@gress the orders under which 
the general was acting. The gen- 
eval’s despatch from St. Mark’s, 
dated April 8th, informs the Presi- 
dent, that he had taken possession 
of that fortress. It was, he said, 
in the possession of negroes and 
Indians, and a resort for foreign 
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agents, who were practising their 
villainies in the neighbourhood. 
It was necessary to him as a depot, 
and his future operations depended 
upon it. An inventory of Spanish 
property, &c., had, therefore, been 
taken, and a receipt given for the 
samé, 

By a despatch to the Secretary 
of War, dated June 2, the general 
makes the startling announcement, 
that by the capture of Pensacola 
and the fortress of Carlos de Ba- 
nancas, he had put an end to the 
Seminole war; and that, by the 
terms of the capitulation, the whole 
territory under the command of the 
Governor of Pensacola was ceded 
to the United States. 

However gratifying it might be 
to the administration to hear that 
the war had been happily ended, it 
may be readily imagined, that they 
were not a little embarrassed at the 
position in which they found them- 
selves placed by the act of their 
general. The Seminoles were, in- 
deed, subdued, but the Spanish 
empire was dismembered ; and they 
promptly determined to repair, as 
far as it lay in their power, the con- 
sequences of the fault of their gen- 
eral. Pensacola, with its citadel, 
was unconditionally restored to 
Spain, and St. Mark’s retained only 
until a Spanish garrison should be 
ready to receive it. This was of 
itself a tacit censure of the general. 
But the reason of this policy, in- 
comprehensible to his friends, was 
furnished by his own despatches. 
That General Jackson considered 
this action of the government a 
censure of his conduct is manifest 
from his private correspondence 
with Mr. Monroe during that 
summer. 

That he knew that, in other re- 
spects, his violation of orders would 
be sustained by the administration, 
and that they were anxious to 
shield him from censure by Con- 
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In the of time, Messrs. 
Adams, Crawford and Calhoun 
all of whom, as members of Mr. 
Mo , Were concerned 
in this trouble respecting General 
Jackson’s conduct hy their 
res} ctive friends, nominated for 
the Presidency. On the subse- 
quent nomination of General Jack- 
son, Mr. Calhoun’s name was with- 
drawn; and he was, in 1825, 
ed Vice Presi ient. It was at 
election, that General Jackson, 
ing received ¢ » plan: ility of 
and no election having be 
by the electors, the 
presentatives determined the 
tion in favour of John Q. Adams. 
The friends of Jackson instantly 
rallied against the new President, 
and the Vice President was, from 
the first, recognized as one of his 
partizans. No who remem- 
hers the history of those times, 
would give any faith to the ground- 
less and malignant assertion of Mr. 
Benton, that the Nullification spirit 
of South Carolina originated in the 
quarrel between Mr. Calhoun and 
General Jackson. It was in the 
session of the General Assembly of 
1828, that Mr. from the 
Special Committee of the House 

Representatives, presented the 
celebrated exposition and protest 
against the Tariff. This document, 
which was alw ays regarded by the 
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guilt. He was afraid to confr nt 
his tool with his victim. “ge ther 
words, Gove nor Lacock was ur- 
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ous in Jackson's subsequent corres- 
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at the solemn farce which he be- 
lieved Mr. Monroe to be playing 
whilst he was expressing so mu h 
anxiety to shield him from ceus: 
He must have known and felt, the: 
it was in his power to diver 
censure from himself to his suj 
ors. But whilst it clears up mach 
that was unaccountable in his con- 
duct, it reflects no very favourable 
light on his character for frankness. 
He must have regarded both Mr. 
Monroe and Mr. Calhoun as two 
miserable actors afraid either to 
acknowledge or disown their own 
atts; and his professions of tegard 
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for them must have been as hollow 
as he afterwards affected to believe 
were those of Mz. Calhoun for him, 

Ww rut stopping to discuss the 
question, whether the President has 
any in a right to express to an 
officer a wish to execute that which 


he e: 


tnnot by orders command; nor 


commenting upon the readiness of 
the gen ral to assume responsibili- 


ina case in which the govern- 
s afraid to act, we will ss Vv, 
eau Jackson’s letter of 
6th had been answered, 
asserts, at Mr. Calhoun’s 
sug cestion, and that the latte had 
var !s proposed to censure him 


vat if 
January 


: aaa no language 
ean adequately describe the base- 
his eonduet. Sut Mr. 
Monroe positively declares, that so 
far from answering it, he had never 
even read it until after the capture 
of Px It was then brought 
to his notice by Mr. Calhoun— 
searched for, and then, for the first 
time, read by him. 

Mr. Craw ‘ord’s letter—that which 
was the immediate cause of the 
rupture—affirms that this letter was 
produced at a cabinet meeting, at 
the of Mr. Calhoun; 
and that the reading of it influenced 
the decision of the cabinet against 
Mr. Calhoun’s that his 
(Crawford’s) views were complete- 
ly changed by it, because, as it had 
never been answered, Gen. Jackson 
must have inferred the President’s 
scence, from hissilence. This 
isverv bad reasoning ; but it proves 
that Mr. Crawford did not, at that 
time, know that the letter had been 
answered, Mr. Calhoun, also, must 
have been ignorant of it; for it 
argues the most complete imbecil- 
ity in Mr, Calhoun, to call for a 
document which must have put him 
to confusion had he dared to do 
what Gen, Jackson charges him 
with having done, A guilty per- 
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son would rather have avoided all 
reference to the letter; he would 
have feared betrayal from every 
person who had ever approached 
either Gen. Jackson or Mr. Rhea. 
Let us pursue the history of this 
letter to the end. It will be seen 
that the officious friendship of Mr. 
Benton, whilst it gives us the op- 
portunity and the means of vindi- 
cating Mr. Calhoun, the object of 
his malignity, imputes a serious 
crime to Mr. Monroe or Mr. Rhea 
—or some other person unknown ; 
but, until he is known, it devolves 
upon the friends of Mr. Rhea or 
Mr. Monroe, to clear them of the 
gross imputation. But such is 
the character of Benton’s malice. 
Eager to calumniate the memory 
of a deceased enemy, he cares not 
whom his poisoned shaft may 


wound. Mr. Rhea was the bosom 
friend of Jackson, and we cannot 
suspect that the old hero would 
ever have consented to give pub- 


licity to a document which would 
cover him with odious suspicions. 

The letter has been destroyed. 
Let Gen. Jackson or Mr. Benton 
tell the extraordinary story. In 
imputing any agency to Mr. Cal- 
houn, he only betrays a symptom 
of that monomania under which 
he laboured during the latter years 
of his life. He says: 

“About the time Mr. Lacock 
made his report (to the Senate, 
condemning the general), Gen. 
Jackson and Mr. Rhea were both 
in the City of Washington. Mr. 
Rhea called on Gen. Jackson, as he 
said, at the request of Mr. Monroe, 
and begged him, on his return, to 
burn his reply; he said the Presi- 
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dent feared lest, by the death of 
Gen. Jackson, or some other acci- 
dent, it might fall into the hands 
of those who might make an im- 
proper use of it. He, therefore, 
conjured him, by the friendship 
which had always existed between 
them, and by his obligations as a 
brother Mason, to destroy it on his 
return to Nashville. Believing 
Mr, Monroe and Mr. Calhoun to 
be his devoted friends, and not 
deeming it possible that any inci- 
dent could oceur which should 
require or justify its use, he gave 
Mr. Rhea the promise he solicited, 
and accordingly, after his return to 
Nashville, he burnt Mr. Rhea’s let- 
ter; and in his letter-book, oppo- 
site his confidential letter to Mr. 
Monroe, made this entry: ‘Mr. 
Rhea’s letter in answer is burnt 
this 12th April, 1819.” 

What had become of Jackson’s 
memory? Mr. Monroe’s letter of 
December 20th,* gave him to un- 
derstand—if words mean anything 
—that his ‘letter had never been 
answered. Was not the general 
aware of the gross inconsistency 
between his letter and this solemn 
adjuration ?—a solemn adjuration 
to destroy that which now had an 
existence! Did no suspicion cross 
his mind that a gross imposition 
had been practised upon him? 
Then was the time to have de- 
manded an inquiry; to have ex- 
posed the fraud, and to have con- 
signed the perpetrator of it to in- 
famy. Justice to himself, to 
Mr. Rhea, to Mr. Monroe, to the 
whole country, imperatively de- 
manded it. But he goes home 
quietly, destroys that which Mr. 





* This letter is printed in the 6th Vol. of Calhoun’s Works, and dated 1830, 
instead of 1818. The same error is found in Niles’ Register, of 1831, from which 


the whole was copied, evidently without examination. 


Gen. Lacock’s letter, to 


which reference is made further on, and which contains a complete defence of 


Mr. Calhoun, is not given at all, by the editor of Calhoun’s Works. 
ten in 1532, and appeared in Niles’ Register in September, 1832. 


It was writ- 
The editor was 


satisfied with the correspondence published by Mr. Calhoun, himself, in 1831. 
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Monroe solemnly declared had no 
existence, and then, ten years after 
his own death, when Mr. Calhoun, 
Mr. Rhea, Mr. Crawford, when 
every man is dead, who could have 
uttered a word in explanation of 
this most extraordinary transaction 
—this foul shaft is aimed at Mr. 
Calhoun’s heart, and fixes itself 
forever on that of Jackson and 
Benton themselves. 


Every man of ordinary under- 
standing, will admit that if Mr. 
Calhoun had dared to tamper with 
Mr. Rhea, he would have been the 
last person to call up the memory 
of the letter of Jackson to which it 
purported to be a reply. And yet, 
Gen. Jackson charges him with 
having made it known to Gen. 
Lacock. He says: “Nay, it is 
certuin that the existence and con- 
tents of that letter were about that 
time communicated to Gen. La- 
cock ; that he conversed freely and 
repeatedly with Mr. Calhoun, upon 
the whole subject; that he was 
informed of all that had passed ; 
the views of the President, Mr. 
Calhoun and the cabinet ; and that 
Mr. Calhoun coincided with Mr. 
Lacock in all his views. These 
facts are stated upon the authority 
of Mr. Lacock, himself.” 


Mr. Benton declares that he has 
examined all the vouchers, and 
found them to be correct. As 
Gen. Lacock’s letter to Gen. Jack- 
son is a very important voucher, 
this, too, must be included under 
the general declaration. What, 
then, will the reader think when 
he is assured that the spirit of this 
whole statement is contradicted by 
Gen. Lacock, himself; that there 
is just enough truth in Gen. Jack- 
son’s paper to sustain an ingenious 
pettifogger in maintaining a des- 
perate case, on the face of reason 
and of common sense, and that the 
whole of Gen. Lacock’s letter is a 
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full and complete vindication of 
Mr. Calhoun, in every particular. 
This letter was written in reply 
to one from President Jackson. A 
copy of the letter was sent to Mr, 
Calhoun, that he might put inter- 
rogatories on his own account. Mr. 
Calhoun declined te add any, mere- 
ly desiring that General Lacock 
would furnish him with a copy of 
his reply. General Lacock de- 
clared, that whilst engaged in amak- 
ing his inquiry as Chairman of 
the Senate Committee, Mr. Calhoun 
called upon him with a view to 
have a different direction given to 
the investigation; that he did con- 
verse freely with him on the gene- 
ral’s conduct; that whilst admit- 
ting his departure from orders, he 
justified his motives; that he was 
earnest in pressing the expediency 
of sustaining him; and as far as 
one gentleman can endeavour to 
influence another in the discharge 
of a high public trust, he did en- 
deavour to shield the general from 
legislative censure. He admits his 
knowledge of Jackson’s letter of 
January 6th; but while he refuses 
to state from what quarter he ob- 
tained it, he declares distinctly, 
that it was not from Mr. Calhoun, 
nor through his agency. He fur- 
ther declares, that when the Com- 
mittee was about to examine ex- 
Governor Mitchell, of Georgia—a 
witness introduced by Mr. Forsyth 
(did Jackson know, when, the next 
year, he appointed him Secretary 
of State, his agency in this affair?) 
—Mr. Calhoun cautioned General 
Lacock against this witness, on the 
ground of his hostility to General 
Jackson; and still further, he adds, 
that when Colonel Eaton, the biog- 
rapher and personal friend of Jack- 
son, had indiscreetly blabbed, that 
General Jackson had, after the 
close of the Seminole war,: issued 
an order to General Gaines to take 
possession of St. Augustine, but 
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that the order had been instantly 
countermanded by the war depart- 
ment, General Lacock called upon 
Mr. Calhoun, and demanded a sight 
Mr. Calhoun 
refused to deliver them without the 
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a confirmation of his prejudices ; 
he listens to no counsellor but his 
revengeful spirit; retains his ma- 
lignity to the last moment of his 
1 Cy and when he dies he 
( iths, as a leg: to a disap- 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SMALLWOOD. 


We publish the fi 


lowing interesting letter by permission of the Historical 
Society of South Carol 


lina, in Whose archives the original is preserved.—Eps. 
WASHING TO ; B. &: 


Hon. A. P. Burris, 


U.S. Senate. 
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Port Tobacco, the county town of 
Charles, (where Smallwood was forda mill-dam and morass, or sur- 
born and lived,) at the call of render. We shall see what metal 
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their commander is made of.” 
When he saw them press forward, 
and the carnage which ensued, he 
wept, and resisted every appeal to 
embark and take care of himself, 
until the men came up and were 
put on board the transports. 

In connection with the incident 
stated in the other number of the 
Knickerbocker, 1 will mention that 
the tradition of the capture of val- 
uable military stores by Small- 
wood, was preserved in the family, 
but the particulars I never knew 
before. I had a large markee and 
sleeping-tent, an oflicer’s sword- 
eane, and a spy-glass, which were 
said to have been spvils taken from 
the enemy. The three first-named 
articles I gave to Gen. Philip Stew- 
art, in 1814, when he was render- 
ing good service to his country in 
her second, as he had done at Eu- 
taw in the first, War of Independ- 
ence. 

I send a Weekly Baltimore Sun, 
as containing parts of the diary of 
a young Quaker lady, of Philadel- 
phia, and the impressions she 
formed of several of the officers I 
have spoken of. No better judge, 
to a chivalric South Carolinian, 
than a fair, young, intelligent and 
pure female mind, of what, in man, 
Is fitted to inspire confidence and 
attract esteem at first sight. 

In 1855, appeared in the same 
periodical, the relation of an inci- 
dent in the life of Smallwood, by a 
witness, who gives it as one of 
his reminiscences of Revolutionary 
times. It illustrates the character of 
the man, and I am sorry I have not 
the number to send you; but you 
can get it, I doubt not, at the Sun 
office, if you ask any Baltimore 
friend. The substance is this: In 
1776, soon after the time Small- 
wood had been commissioned as 
colonel, he repaired to Annapolis, 
on military business, in full uni- 
form. The narrator says: See- 


ing him enter the city, he followed 
him to the hotel, and as soon as 
he had alighted, informed him 
that a body styling itself a Com- 
mittee of Safety, and self-consti- 
tuted. was exercising very arbitrary 
powers ; the most recent was the 
order of banishment of Daniel Du- 
lany, a wealthy and venerable citi- 
zen, who had long enjoyed the rep- 
utation of being the first lawyer 
of the State, and asked the colonel 
if he could do nothing in behalf 
of Mr. Dulany, who was much 
terrified and distressed. Col. Small- 
wood asked where this revolution- 
ary tribunal sat, and without enter- 
ing the hotel, (after ordering his 
servant to attend to his horse,) fol- 
lowed the gentleman, who offered 
to point out the house. The 
colonel demanded of a man at 
the door to conduct him to the 
committee, who refused, saying no 
one could enter, as business of 
importance engaged their atten- 
tion just then. He pushed the 
door-keeper aside, and followed the 
sound of voices, which were heard 
from above stairs, and pushing 
open a door, found himself in pres- 
ence of seven or eight men around 
a long table, and at the head of it, 
as presiding officer, a brawling 
Thersites, well-known to him. He 
addressed the body with the 
question: “ Whence, gentlemen, 
do you derive your authority 
to interfere with the persons and 
property of the people of this 
city? I tell you, I have staked my 
fortune and character on the issue 
of this contest with England ; and 
holding, as L do, a commission 
from the State, I will aot submit to 
any proceedings which tend to tar- 
nish her cause, or damage her in- 
terests. You must dissolve this il- 
legal body; and as to you, sir, 
(addressing the presiding officer,) 
you know we are not unacquainted, 
and I tell. you, if you do not in- 
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stantly retire, and henceforth for- 
bear oppressing your fellow-towns- 
men, you shall feel the strength of 
my arm, and the weight of my 
whip.” The committee dispersed, 
and never met again. 

Smallwood was engaged in ac- 
tive service during the whole war, 
except when detached to use his 
influence in stirring up men to sup- 
ply the place of those who had 
fallen or were disabled. He par- 
ticipated in the battles of Long 
Island, Germantown, Brandywine, 
Trenton, Princeton, Monmouth and 
Camden, I have heard named by 
old cfficers—and, I think, Guilford 
Court-House. Congress approved, 
by its unanimous vote, his good 
conduct at Camden, where DeKalb 
heroically fell, and Gates inglori- 
ously fled. He saved the remnant 
of the army by leading the “ re- 
serve” into action. He also re- 
ceived from Congress a gold medal 
for some signal action. An officer 
of his command, who was in the 
battle of Camden, told me, an offi- 
cer rode up to Brigadier-General 
Smallwood, and requested him to 
bring his men into action, or the 
day would be lost. Smallwood in- 
quired: “Is such Gen. Gates’ or- 
der?” A negative was given. A 
short time after, the same officer 
rode up again and renewed his ap- 
peal, and stated: “ Gates has fled, 
and DeKalb is disabled.” The 
order to advance and attack the en- 
emy was instantly given. I have 
heard that the legislative archives 
of your own noble State bear tes- 
timony of her approbation of his 
gallantry on this occasion. North 
Carolina showed her appreciation 
of his military character by placing 
her quota of men under his charge. 

A warm and lasting friendship 
sprung up between him and Col. 
Danvers, of North Carolina, which 
knew no coldness during life. I 
have read their private corres- 
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pondence, after peace, with great 
interest. And so, of Gen. Morgan, 
of the rifles, and Saratoga celebrity. 
They wrote—these old veterans— 
with all the glow of feeling and 
unreserve as would young men 
who had sundered, but a few years 
before, their college companion- 
ship. I remember, in oné of Mor- 
gan’s letters, he deplores the grow- 
ing effeminacy and degeneracy of 
the rising generation—and_ boasts 
himself a better man in all gym- 
nastics, than any young man of 
his neighbourhood, 

As an officer, Smallwood was as 
much distinguished for coolness 
and self-possession in battle, as for 
his courage. I could relate anec- 
dotes I have heard, illustrating this. 
His education was principally ob- 
tained in England, whither he was 
sent when 14 or 15 years old. He 
was a good scholar, From a let- 
ter I have read from one of his 
school-mates to him, it would seem 
he held, when there, very bold 
opinions as to the rights of the 
colonies, and on his return wrote 
what his London friend said it 
would be dangerous to utter in 
England—* a littlé short of trea- 
son.” He was a colonel of militia 
before the war, and was the first 
officer commissioned by Maryland 
after it commenced. He was fond 
of the gun, the chase, and of 
quoits. Tall, and well-proportioned, 
and weighing more than 200 Ibs. 
His face was a good one, if I can 
judge from his portrait, in my pos- 
session—said to be a good like- 
ness—better than the one in the 
painting in the Rotunda of Wash- 
ington, giving up his commission 
to Congress. 

He was Governor of Maryland, 
and died a Senator of the State, 
on his way home from Annapolis, 
at Woodyard, in Prince George 
County, in February, 1790. His 
death was the consequence of his 
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indifference to exposure.* We Weaberd, was a Virginia lady, the 
reached South River Ferry, within owner of several fine estates in the 
a few miles of Annapolis, “ahher the northern Neck, Tis only brother 
ferrymen had left for their night- was a youth at the University of 
quarters. Sooner than lodge in) Pennsylvania, with my father, who 
the little conytry inn, hard by, was some years younger. When 
which was not noted for cleanly hostilities commene ed, they both 
lodging, he wrapped himselfiuhis applied to their guardian, Gen, 
cloak, and slept on the beach, 1 yvood, for leave to enter 
contracted a cold, whic! we said, ve. To the former he said: 
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horror of catterpillars by keeping 
silk-worms, and as successfully. I 
used to take the wretched, dark, 
crawling things and place them on 
my bare . 


arm, watching them writhe 
up “the 
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ir winding way,” hoping 
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a sigh and open the deor. 

In darts the prettiest little blue- 
eyed, golden-haired young lady, 
about a foot and a half high, 
with a spread of crinoline four 
times the circumference of her own 
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7 
length; she stands on the very tips 
of her little brown boots, and puts 
up her mouth (which looks like a 
double strand of cherry-coloured 
floss silk) to be kissed. 

“Come to stay wid you,” says 
my tyrant, condescendingly and 
cheerfully, as if this were indeed’ a 
gratification to all parties. 

“And what are you going to do, 
baby ?” 

“Dun no,” answers baby, with a 
glance at the thousand and one 
gilded scent-bottles, ivory bon- 
bonnierés,cut-glass perfumery recep- 
tacles, enamelled jewel-boxes, &e., 
which my duchesse mirror reflec ts 
under the very shadow of its pink- 
lined lace curtains. Baby moves 
towards that side of the room, and 
baby’s fingers evidently burn to be 
in the midst of what she considers 
her favourite toys. 

“Well, let us find something to 
amuse you, my little darling tor- 
ment,” and I turn round the relue- 
tant head and finally catch up in 
my arms the dainty little lady, and 
am irresistibly tempted to smooth, 
and pat, and caress the dimpled 
white shoulders and soft rosy cheeks 
of my future “beauty.” But for 
all that, I wish baby had staid in 
the nursery. 

In yonder closet is a dusty old 
box, I drag it out, there are some old 
engravings, there are some bundles 
of ribbons and gay silk—* look 
baby, do you want to see these ?” 

Baby nods. “Show them to 
baby,” she says imperatively. 

I open one volume, and exhibit 
picture after picture, inventing a 
story for each, and my infant audi- 
tor gravely listens and cries go on.” 
I get so tired! This is worse than 
silk worms. My big chair woos 
me with its large padded-arms out- 
spread, and the scarcely tasted feast 
of fresh books invites me loudly 
with every un-cut leaf. Suddenly 
baby’s eyes wander from the inter- 
esting figures spread out before her, 


and she plunges her little hand 
under a heap of loose papers and 
draws out a small mother-of-pearl 
tablet, its crimson back stained and 
faded with age—* give me?” she 
asks, holding it up. She takes it 
for a little book, so little a book, 
that it is only meant for baby read. 
ing, and must be hers, not “ dran- 
mamma’s.” 

Ah Baby! Baby! this is a volume 
far beyond your years. I can read 
in it many tales; histories, dark and 
bright, short and long. sweet and 
bitter. It is my ball tablet, scrib- 
bled over with names, half-defaced, 
legible, written over, scratched out, 
treated by me as life has treated 
those who answer tothem. Where 
has not this little tablet traveled. 
In how many hands has it not mo- 
mentarily rested! The waters of 
life roll back for me as I turn its 
yellow parchment leaves. On this 
first page is the record of my part- 
ners at my first ball! 1 kept that 
little page sacred always fo that 
solemn moment; and here, dashed 
hastily and largely crosswise upon 
it, “Harry Trevor, 2d waltz”—a 
feat forbidden by me, and which 
cost that young gentleman the loss 
of his dance, for insubordination. 
But I don’t think he cared much: 
Nelly Latimer’s blue eyes could 
console him then for any such mi- 
nor misery. How little we thought 
that Nelly’s eyes would one day 
lose their power, and this grand 
elderly person whom I see set 
down for a quadrille on another 
page, “ Mr. Mulgrave,” will be what 
Bulwer calls, “that distant rela- 
tion—her husband !” 

“ Charles Miller!” what a gaby 
he was! but he danced so well. 
One of the Presidents, I forget 
which of them—some of those 
men of straw that succeeded Van 
Buren, people never heard of till 
“the party” took them up—gave 
Charley. a foreign appointment. 
He married a dancer, singer, Hea- 
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ven knows what, brought her 
home, and his family—wise folk 
who, if they did not read French, 
had had Napoleon’s maxim trans- 
lated to them, and knew that one’s 
soiled linen had better be washed 
in private—received the pair as if 
they liked it. She was not pretty, 
she was not interesting, and such 
badly made dresses! Poor soul! 
scandal said the Millers forced her 
to look like a dowdy, so that no 
one should suspect her real, ori- 
ginal calling—a modiste-grisette. 
Why on earth did Charley marry 
her? The wits of the city said his 
conscience brought him to it, for 
the same reason which Charles II. 
assigned as an excuse for the plain- 
ness of Miss Churchill, and the 
rest of the Duke of York’s maids 
of honour—the Duchess of York’s 
I mean. Well, well, she is a re- 
spectable female of fifiy, now, and 
weighs about one hundred and 
ninety-nine pounds, and has sons 
and daughters, who are peopling 
the land in their turn. 

“ Percy Delafield,” my old flirt: 
he never danced—not even a qua- 
drille ; I was always engaged to sit 
down with him. Oh, what a dandy! 
a love of a dandy! who never wore 
hat or cap to a party, lest his hair 
should be disarranged, and went to 
New York whenever the curls 
needed a clipping—*“could not 
trust provincial barbers,” he said. 
He was curious in gloves, fanciful 
in cravats, distinguished in waist- 
coats, great in trowsers. To pic- 
ture him as he now is, a hearty, 
red-faced planter, with a housefull 
of bouncing girls and boys. I 
think Patsey Delafield, his lawful 
wife, (née Jones, with a “ genteel” 
fortune,) cuts his hair for him. She 
would never permit bim to spend 
twenty-five cents so unnecessarily. 
Poor Perey! he had nothing, and 
wanted a great deal. He set out 
in life to marry two hundred thou- 
sand, and a nice woman—alas! 
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when years had fled and most of 
his good looks with them, he was 
constrained, the lofty eagle! to 
swoop down upon Patsey Jones, 
with only fifty thousand, such very 
large hands and fegt, such a sten- 
torian voice, such scarlet locks, 
and such a genius for economy / 
For which of his pretty little sins, 
I wonder, did Fate crush him with 
Patsey? He tried to struggle, but 
it was useless, He had a strong 
will, but Patsey had strongly made 
settlements. It was “do as she 
pleased or starve.” He did as she 
pleased, and grew very fat. She is 
very fond of him in her elephan- 
tine way, but does not “stand non- 
sense.” She likes the country— 
plantation in winter, pine land in 
summer—lI think the yoke is heavy 
on Percy’s straight shoulders, but 
he sighs and bears it. 

“Charles Byrne.” Dead: dead 
long since—long, long since. Ah! 
time was when that name was 
forever on my lips, and—TI may as 
well confess it—forever in my 
heart, or my fancy, or my vanity, 
or wherever a giddy girl places 
the image of the favoured one. He 
was the gayest, liveliest, most rol- 
licking of youths: his laugh was 
irresistible—his fun inexhaustible. 
I don’t think “ charming Charley,” 
as we jestingly called him, had 
much love in him. What of that 
sentiment he possessed was mine. 
It was done up in a loose little 
parcel, and I think he forgot, oc- 
easionally, that there was such a 
trifle in existence. How could he 
find time to think of love when he 
had his business, and his horses 
and his male friends, and the club 
and billiards, and faro (sometimes) 
to see after! How he worried me, 
and what a martyr he deemed him- 
self! Were we ever regularly “ en- 
gaged?” I think not: he fre- 
quented our house, and paid me 
this hasty, yet lounging attention 
for a great while. Nobody inter- 
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fered with or questioned us. I 
suppose I expected to marry him 
some day—it was a rather curi- 
ous “« urtir g”——we quarrellc land 
made it up seven times a week, and, 
[I houesily own, IL preferre] an un- 
quiet life with Charley to the most 
peaceful existence profiere | by 
ther. there came into our 
midst a certain beautiful, stately, 
I saw 


less of my old foe and 


ano- 
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serene, Ilarriette Greenfield. 
and ; 
love. Ile was caught in the snare 
of ber calin smile—he sunned 
himself in the light of her deep 
was bewitched by her 
silent charm, and she listened to 
him, aud uever questioned him, and 
always greeted him with the 
untouched repose—no stormy fee- 
lings ever reached her gent! 

he rested himself beside her— 
life. Was he glad when that life 
drew to a close ?—did he 1 rel lo 
go, I wouder, when he had found 
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was a cold, inanimate, uuimpas 
sioned, correct, unimpressible stat- 


ue? A suowy woman, warmed 
into moveiment—passive, cool, but 
Hever weidng. 

Once only I met hii. He took 
my hand kindly—how my pulse 
beat—how my heart throbbed. 
He looked yearningly in my face. 
I did not flinch nor turn aside— 
we womeu are such actresses—are 
we not? I saw that he was dying— 
all these Byrnes are consuinptive— 
it was not she that chilled him, as 
romanucerstuight say. “ TTave you 
forgotien me?” he asked. 

” Forgotten you | answered, 
indifferently, “certainly not. You 
always praised my memory. It is 
a vers good one still.” 

There must have been great bit- 
teruess in my tone: he dropped 
my hand. True to my old leaven 
of weakness, I first wondered, and 
then repented. “Oh, Charley,” I 
said, “I forgive you;” and then I 
ran away. I went to my room, 
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and wept lik Months 
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—worshipped in many places— gular coincidence. I turn over the 
Oh, his beautiful wife! with her other tiny pages—there is a letter 
queenly step and her radiant eyes = may there—a_half-blurred 
and her low, broad, Greek brow! 1 a faint record—a_ passing 
What a soft voive she has, and how si tch of the pencil; but nothing 
she loves him. THe has achieve narked; nothing which is abso- 
fame and wealth and honours—and lutely visible. Robert Herries! I 
t, they have their skeleton too. scarcely knew him when he drew 
Their only child is an idiot boy, my ball-Nst from my white-gloved 
Armstrong is a missionary- rat wen, and wrote his 
ious, stern, devoted man, name in old, free way. 
‘ is austere; if he mak Gi raven ! — a slave 
converts, I think he does it w to t hat ty geni lean ! 
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first knocking them down, and My heart f a dull” and weary 
taking ven mes brea an] pin now, : I recall it. He 
I had seen him but once «: my s irit ; he aged my 
he went into erders: he i ith; he embittered my life; he 
very low church that he is rather ground me to the earth, and I 
hodistical in is Vi pire i 1 him! an in is \ ayy he 
| himself anxious about “the loved me, too, 
mate of my sé oul,” and has, T fanes married him. Short and joy- 
i ts i union. God forgive 
Jn n long done so. Let 
howe ver, ane rily Hol Wy ioughts dwell uj} on this 
faithful : hg hi nie, and those few years of a 
Tom Prentiss is it h mi nie ¢ xist nee. But she has 
my—skirmishing with the Mor- need for more than ordinary cour- 
mous in ‘in U tah; heis a bald-headed nge and support, who finds her life 
capt “7 now, and doves nuch Luke ith the Robert Herries of 
resemble the das shins gv youn; lieuten- this world. C ld, passionate, lov- 
ant, iu ready pene il scrawled ing, unmerciful, exacting, unyield- 
that line. ing, quick to anger, slow to for- 
“Taul Meredith.” Tlow sad his give; and nemenenay such crimes 
fate! Luck went eral st Paul. ; inst tenderne ie the name of 
He was too fond of banking—I 
mean that sort of Bank in which a was ever a more convenient am 
simple father congratulated himself cruel cloak. 
to a friend that his sOh Was a puart- Peace be to him. 
ner. “Tt must be a good ba sk,” * Tere, baby, take the 
quoth the innocent parent, “for Look. I have torn out these first 
thas a Seripture name—it is the ] . It is yours now—your 
Pharaoh Bank.” Paul’s Pharaohs grand-mamma’s defaced legend of 
met their Red Sea, and he was past pains and triumphs. Put up 
swallowed up with them. Some- your litte rosy lips and kiss me 
body gave him some land ‘out for it.” 
West,” and there he died of ennui look round for an answer. 
—and fever. aby is asleep, with the armless 
“Robert Herries !—Robert Her- and legless doll held lovingly to 
ries!"—a bold, dashing, dauntless her pretty cheek. I lift her up to 
autograph. Truly one could read carry her off to the nursery, aud 
that man’s character in the lines of the door closes, reader, between 
his pen. His name is the last one you and us. 
legible upon this little tablet. Sin- 
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A faint streak of light, gradually 
receding before the spreading dark- 
ness of night, still coloured the 
western horizon and the few cur- 
ling clouds which crowned it with 
a dark crimson hue. The din of 
the terrible conflict which had 
raged the whole day was hushed, 
and the awful silence which had 
succeeded was only broken by the 
slow and solemn toll of the bell of 
San Elmo, answered from over the 
waters of the narrow bay by those 
of I] Borgo and La Sangle. Dark 
forms were moving along the di- 
lapidated ramparts of the fort: 
some wearily and despondingly 
piling up the earth and fragments 
of stone, which had been battered 
down and scattered by the artillery 
of the Turks, in order to form 
a semblance of ramparts, behind 
which they might contend the next 
day, with less disadvantage against 
the overwhelming numbers of their 
enemies. Others searched the spots 
where the battle had been most 
fiercely contested for their slain 
comrades, and carried their bodies 
into the chapel below, that the last 
rites of the church might be per- 
formed over them before they were 
consigned to the earth. Few words 
were spoken, and these in a low 
tone, to give brief orders, as body 
after body was carried down, and 
laid by the side of the preceding 
one, at the foot of the altar, upon 
the steps of which knelt the old 
Bailiff of Negropont, the comman- 
der of the place, awaiting that the 
last should be brought tocommence 
the ceremony. There were more 


corpses than usual on that day; 
and upon the breast of many could 
be seen the white cross of St. 
John, showing how severely the 
order had paid for their victory. 
One by one the knights not on 
duty had come in, and slowly and 
mournfully had ranged themselves 
around the bodies of their late 
comrades ; some leaning upon their 
long swords, while others, una- 
ble to stand from exhaustion, or 
of blood from their nume- 
rous wounds, were compelled to 
sit upon the wooden benches; 
and behind them were the men-at- 
arms, many blood-stained 
bandages upon heads or limbs, 
showed what a part they had taken 
in the defence of San Elmo. The 
last dead had been brought in: all 
motion and sound had ceased, ex- 
cepting the tolling of the bell at 
long intervals. A few waxen tapers 
burning upon the altar, only par- 
tially relieved the chapel from 
utter darkness, and spread a dismal 
light upon all objects within, giv- 
ing a ghastly and spectral, appear- 
ance to the pale, wan faces of the 
armour-clad men who stood im- 
moveably around. At last the aged 
vriestly knight arose, and, kissing 
the altar, turned towards the throng 
of the living and the dead which 
filled the body of the church, and 
extended both his extenuated hands 
to call down upon them the blessing 
of God: but overcome by the inten- 
sity of his feelings, his quivering 
lips could utter no sound, and he 
again faced the altar, and, after a 
moment of silence, he offered up 
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thanks to the Almighty for having 
given them one more victory over 
the infidel, and prayed that he 
would uphold their enfeebled arms, 
and give them strength still fur- 
ther to defend his Holy Faith. He 
then uttered a short, but impres- 
sive prayer, for the souls of the 
faithful departed who lay before 
him, after which he addressed a 
few words of direction to the men: 

“My brother soldiers! to you I 
leave the care of giving burial to 
what remains of these brave de- 
fenders of the Cross, your late 
comrades, and I trust that you will 
do it with all due respect and de- 
corum. They have this day shared 
with you, and well performed the 
heavy and imperative duties en- 
trusted to us by our beloved fa- 
ther, the Grand Master! They 
have sealed their devotion with 
their lives, and to you it now re- 
mains to consign them to their 
graves. Your officers have busi- 
ness in the council chamber which 
involves the welfare of yourselves 
and the community in general, and 
they can follow the dead no fur- 
ther. Forget not, my comrades, 
whom God has chosen to defend 
his religion, that his eye is ever 
upon you; continue to do your 
duty as you have this day done, 
and rest assured you will receive 
your reward; if not in this world, 
in that which is, perhaps, near at 
hand. Go and complete the sad 
labours of the day, and then seek the 
rest which you so much need. My 
Brother de Broglio, to your well- 
tried vigilance and care, | leave the 
ramparts until relieved by my order: 
be doubly vigilant this night, for 
the evil one is loose among the in- 
fidels, and he sleepeth not! Take as 
many of our knights as you may 
require to assist you. Knights of 


St. John, and you my noble Lords 
Banneret, meet me in the council 
room.” 
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The chamber in which the coun- 
cil met, like the chapel they had 
just left, was only lighted by a few 
small flickering tapers, upon a long 
oaken table, ‘aronnd which the 
knights gathered ; and, at a word 
from the old commander, took 
their seats in silence. Many of 
the chairs which had been filled 
the day previous were now vacant, 
and each knight cast a sad glance 
at the others, to learn by those 
present who were the missing. 
Never had a more noble and more 
gallant company of knights, of all 
Christian nations, met in any place, 
than were now gathered i in that dark 
room, as martyrs for the defence of 
their Faith! At the head of the 
table stood the old Bailiff of Ne- 
gropont, a veteran whose great 
valour and long-tried devotion to 
the cause, fairly entitled him to the 
command of this forlorn hope. 
Almost disabled by his numerous 
wounds, he had persisted in re- 
maining at his post to the last, al- 
though entreated by the Grand 
Master, and by most of the knights, 
to withdraw to Il Borgo—at least 
until his strength should be so far 
restored as to enable him to resume 
his command. He had nobly an- 
swered that he was ready to give 
up the command of the place if 
the Grand Master should wish it, 
and to enter the ranks as a simple 
soldier; but he was determined to 
be buried beneath the ruins of San 
Elmo, rather than leave it. Upon 
his right was the Chevalier de la 
Mianda, an Italian by birth, and 
one of the most renowned knights 
of the order, as well for prowess in 
battle, as for wisdom and sagacity 
in council, Still in the prime of 
life, his name was held in the high- 
est esteem and respect by all. He 
had lately reinforced the garrison 
with a few knights and a company 
of soldiers, which his exertions had 
succeeded in enlisting for the de- 
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fence of Malta. De Bassano Sain- 
tonges, Don Antonio de Cordova, 
who claimed the blood of the great 
captain, Louis d’Auvergne, and 
many others with the white cross 
upon their breasts, were knights 
of the highest reputation; and 
others, also, were present who did 
not belong to the order, but had 
enlisted among the defenders of the 
Cross, and claimed a place in their 
ranks. Most prominent among 
these, was the Chevalier Raoul de 
Kergolet, known throughout Chris- 
tendom as one of the brightest or- 
naments of chivalry. He had come 
from the distant shores of Brittany 
to share in the defence of the 
island, and had brought with him 
a retinue of bold Britons, who had 
not a little contributed in the dis- 
comfiture of the Turks. De Me- 
dran, his friend, had followed him 
more in the spirit of adventure than 
in that of devotion—his name was 
as well known in the camp for 
bravery and hardihood, as it was 
among the gay ladies of the court, 
for his accomplishments and cour- 
tesy. De lu Cerda, a cavalier of 
Spain, of no mean repute, and seve- 
ral other cavaliers and captains, 
eager to make themselves a name, 
or to obtain tie indulgences of the 
church by their devotion to her 
cause, The old commander had 
remained standing until all was 
quiet, when he spoke in a more 
than usually solemn manner; “ My 
Brother Knights, and my ge 
companions-in-arms, I have again 
called you together to consult with 
me upon what remains for us to 
do. I need not recall to your 
minds the ruinous condition of our 
works, demolished and battered as 
they have been by the artillery of 
our enemies, leaving us only a few 
rods of masonry along the entire 
line of our ramparts. Our guns 
are rendered almost entirely use- 
less: our ammunition is nearly 


exhausted: our provisions are scant, 
barely sufficient to keep the men 
alive: the garrison is daily deci- 
mated by the destructive assaults 
we have to repulse ; and those who 
yet live are enfeebled by their ex- 
traordinary exertions. In a word, 
our position is desperate! But, 
my brothers, you know what is ex- 
pected of us: our beloved father 
and commander-in-chief, has en 
trusted this once strong fort to our 
safe keeping: he attaches the ut- 
most importance to its remaining 
in our power to the very last mo- 
ment possible; and he repeatedly 
urged this upon us before our com- 
munications were cut off by that 
fatal battery erected by the Rene- 
gade. My brothers, my wounds 
will not allow me to speak to you 
at any length, and indeed action is 
what we need, and not speeches, I 
now call upon you for your opin- 
ions, what can we do to prolong our 
resistance? I am ready to listen 
to you!” : 

The old Bailiff took his seat. Af- 
ter a long pause De Saintonges, one 
of the Knigits of St. John, arose 
and said, that as a military man he 
thought that the place was perfect- 
ly untenable ; indeed, that he could 
not understand why it had not been 
earried that very day, and that the 
chances would be still worse on the 
next, for their men were fewer and 
their strength almost gone; “and 
as our good father has observed,” 
he continued, “ our works are de- 
molished, and of themselves offer no 
resistance to the foe. The Coun- 
terscarp, the Ravelin, all our out- 
works ‘are in their power; and 
where are the men to defend what 
remains? Not one for every ten 
feet of battlements, while, in the 
place of each infidel who falls, a 
score appear. We have done all 
that human nature can do: for six 
week, a mere handful of men, cutoff 
from all assistance, we have baffled 
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the efforts of the entire Turkish 
army. We have defended San Elmo 
as long as it was a fort, what more 
can be expected of us? Your Grand 
Master wishes us to lay down our 
lives for the cause, we are ready to 
die! but let it be for some useful 
end; and let us not be slaughtered 
here for a heap of worthless rubbish, 
while our arms are so much needed 
elsewhere. Let us then destroy 
what remains of the ammunition, 
and, profiting by the darkness of 
night, let us*embark and join our 
brethren across the Bay, unite our 
force with theirs, and then die if 
necessary.” 

A murmur of approbation was 
heard as the speaker resumed his 
seat. The old commander, with his 
head bent forward upon his arms, 
which rested on the table, seemed 
absorbed in thought. Several of the 
knights were in favour of the plan 
proposed, as being the only one 
practicable, and maintained that to 
risk another assault would be sheer 
madness, and simply a sacrifice of 
many valuable lives, which might 
be employed in defending the places 
susceptible of defence. 

No one seemed disposed to speak 
further—the old commander slowly 
raised his head from his hands, and 
after looking around said: “My 
friends, you have not all spoken! 
Ihave not heard the voice of my 
Lord de Kergolet, surely his extra- 
ordinary prowess in battle, and re- 
nowned wisdom in council, would 
entitle his opinions to great weight 
with us! Is he, also, in favour 
of abandoning our post, and with- 
drawing our forces under cover of 
night ?” 

The Chevalier de Kergolet had 
taken no part in the previous dis- 
cussion, and had only once or twice 
spoken in a low voice to his neigh- 
bour, de Miranda. He had, like 
most of the other knights, removed 
his helmet and laid it upon the table 
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in front of him, thus leaving bare 
his handsome head. His eyes were 
sparkling, and of that grayish hue 
which cannot well be described, and 
the black and well-arched brows, 
which crowned them, formed a 
complete line between the white- 
ness of his forehead and the darker 
shade of his sun-burnt face. His 
beard and moustache were black, 
contrasting well, when he smiled, 
with the whiteness of his teeth. 
His hair was auburn, with more 
than a sprinkle of gray upon the 
temples, and was cut short accor- 
ding to the fashion of the day. His 
mien was noble and graceful; his 
stature above the medium size, and 
his proportion indicated the very 
great strength he was known to 
possess, without any of the slug- 
gishness or awkwardness usually 
attendant upon mere brute force. 
In answer to the Commander, he 
replied abruptly: “No, my Lord, 
no! I am not of the same opinion, 
and I fear that my brave compan- 
ions here present, have not suffi- 
ciently weighed the importance of 
the move they have proposed, nor 
the mischief which would naturally 
follow as its consequence, and which 
might prove fatal to the cause we 
are sworn to defend.” The eyes of 
the old Bailiff brightened up, while 
there was a show of displeasure on 
the brows of many. 

The Knight of Saintonges, who 
had first spoken, requested that the 
noble Chevalier would explain more 
satisfactorily the mischief he appre- 
hended might follow the course 
which he and his friends had advo- 
cated; as for his part, he was com- 
pelled to acknowledge his inability 
to discover any danger in abandon- 
ing, or the least advantage in con- 
tending, for a mass of useless ruins, 
Perhaps he was enveloped in a mist 
which the sagacious Lord would 
deign to dispel.” 

De Kergolet continued : “I know 
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that my friends and brave compan- 
ions, (than whom there are none 
truer and bolder in the world,) have 
spoken on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, and that, with reflection, they 
will see that we cannot, must not, 
abandon our post.” 

“The Chevalier de Kergolet,” 
interrupted the other, haughtily, 
“forgets that the Knights of St. 
John are not wont to rush heed- 
lessly upon courses of which they 
see not the outlets; and when they 
propose a plan of action it is not 
without having well weighed its 
probable consequences and results, 
nor are they to be turned from it 
by ill-timed advice from any in- 
truder.” 

De Kergolet’s brows contracted 
into a frown as he continued ad- 
dressing the commander: “ My 
Lord, I came here for the defence 
of Malta, well aware of the diffi- 
culties and dangers I would have to 
meet ; now that they are at hand, I 
will not shrink from them; let 
them retire who fear the result ; in 
my opinion, to abandon the fort 
were treason to God and to his 
Holy Church.” 

Saintonges sprang to his feet, 
erying: “Chevalier de Kergolet, 
thou liest! Thou shalt answer this 
with thy best blood! I challenge 
thee to the death!” and he flung 
his gauntlet upon the table. Several 
of the brotherhood who had shared 
his opinion, had risen to their feet 
exclaiming angrily: “ He dares say 
that to the Knights of St. John! 
Strike him! Slay him!” and draw- 
ing their swords, advanced, threat- 
eningly towards de Kergolet, who 
remained quietly in his seat, with 
his arms upon the table, although 
the dark frown upon his brow por- 
tended a storm. But de Medran 
and la Cerda, with the rapidity of 
lightning had confronted them, 
sword in hand, the former exclaiim- 
ing: “ Not a step farther, Messires, 
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or by our Lady, there will be more 
blood spilt than you bargain for.” 
High words were being exchanged 
spite of all the efforts of the old 
Bailiff, who, with outstretched arms, 
tried to keep back the knights, 
crying the while “Forbear, my 
brothers! [command ! I pray you!” 
And the knights favouring one side 
or the other, were gathering round 
their respective leaders, All was 
confusion and excitement, and the 
blind passions of the parties had 
almost reached the ulminating 
point when blood only could have 
quenched them, when de Miranda, 
who had until then remained in his 
seat, cried in a voice of thunder: 
“ Back to your respective places, my 
Lords!) What means this folly? 
Christian swords raised against 
Christians! Does not the Turk 
draw our blood fast enough that we 
must spill it ourselves? Temper 
your angry feelings to suit our cir- 
cumstances, and let them not lead 
you into doing that for your ene- 
mies which it costs them so dearly 
to do for themselves! Silence! and 
listen to my voice!” His tones of 
command accomplished what the 
entreaties of the old Bailiff had 
been unable to do; the tumult 
ceased, although the knitted brows 
and compressed lips showed that 
the angry elements within had not 
yet subsided, De Miranda con- 
tinued : “ My respected father, when 
our Grand Master, the noble de la 
Vallette, to whom we all owe im- 
plicit obedience, entrusted to our 
safe keeping this fort, which, in his 
wisdom, he has called the Key of 
the Island, he did not leave it to 
our discretion to abandon it when 
we believed it untenable; and our 
brothers, here present, too well un- 
derstand the rules of war to doubt 
the propriety of his reserving that 
right to himself. We are here to 


oppose ourselves, as a living barrier, 
to the further advance of the infi- 
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del; like the immortal Spartans of 
old, who laid down their lives for 
the defence of their country, and 
who, by their heroism, struck terror 
into the Persian hordes ere they 
had well seen their foes, we are but 
an advanced guard placed here not 
alone to teach them what foes they 
have to encounter, but to stay their 
progress as long as may be possi- 
ble; and shall we, the sworn de- 
fenders of our holy faith, do less for 
our God than they accomplished for 
their heath®nish penates? What 
though we are doomed to die! 
shall we shrink from a death which 
ensures us the Kingdom of Ieaven, 
while the heathen court that which 
only gives their names immortality ? 
Each victory we gain over the 
Turks enhances the spirits of our 
small army on the other side of the 
Bay, and increases the chances of 
the arrival of our Sicilian friends, 
while it depresses to an equal de- 
gree the moral courage of the ene- 
my, who must and will dread the 
attack on fresh works defended by 
men of the same stamp as those 
who have made them pay so dearly 
for one small fort. My brothers! 
think not ’tis but a mass of ruins 
you are called upon to defend with 
your life’s blood! Our commander 
would not lavish it so wanjpnly! 
Tis a position commanding the 
entrance of both Bays, as important 
to the security of our army as itis 
necessary to the Turks to enable 
them to bring their powerful fleet 
into the Bay, to aid in the attack up- 
on I! Borgo and La Sangle, and as 
long as one man remains uncon- 
quered upon this fort, able to point 
acannon, they cannot, they dare 
not, enter their waters; hence their 
strenuous efforts to destroy us; 
hence the urgent orders of the 
Grand Master to hold out to the 
last. We have not yet held out to 
the last; there is energy yet in our 
minds; there is muscle yet in our 
arms, better far than brick walls. 
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There is not a man in the garrison, 
be he knight or yeoman, who feels 
not himself more than a match for 
a dozen Moslem in yonder host. 
It is true, our energies have been 
wonderously tasked ; but what we 
have already done we can do again: 
Tentertain no fears for the morrow’s 
assault; we shall again repulse the 
infidel !” 

Here the Knight of Saintonge 
arose, and laying his hand upon his 
sword said: “If the Chevalier de 
Miranda thinks we entertain fears, 
he may find to his cost”...... 

But the old Bailiff quickly inter- 
rupted him: “Forbear, de Sain- 
tonge, I command thee, my son. 
Hlave we not enough upon our 
hands that thou shouldst wish to 
increase our trouble? Believe me, 
thou hast misunderstood the intent 
of his words, as well as of those of 
de Kergolet. Raise thy hastily 
thrown gaunlet.” ; 

“Nay, my Lord,” replied de 
Kergolet, laying his hand upon the 
glove, “this belongs tome. There 
has been that word attached to my 
fair name, which none may boast 
of having spoken and live. My 
Lord de Saintonges, my oath forbids 
my meeting thee while a Turk 
walks the soil of this island. When 
our task is accomplished, if we both 
live, I shall claim the satisfaction 
which this pledge will give mea 
right to demand; andif I fall ere 
that, a friend will take my place, 
and wipe the stain thou wouldst 
attach to my name.” 

“Ave! that will I,” cried the 
impetuous De Medran. 

“And believe me, proud knight,” 
replied de Saintonge, “I shall meet 
thee, or thy friend, half way, to 
demand that pledge thou hast 
taken up.” 

“Until then,” continued de Ker- 
golet, “let not our feud affect our 
devotion to a common cause; I 
blush not to offer thee my hand in 
token of that unity which should 








guide us while facing the enemies 
of our God.” 

“T accept thy proffered hand 
with a hearty good will,” replied 
the other; “and should we both fall 
by the hand of the infidel, before 
thou canst receive knightly satis- 
faction, [take my God and his saints 
to witness, that I retract aught 
offensive I have said in connection 
with thy fair name. Henceforth I 
remain by thy side.” 

“And [! and L!” was re-echoed 
throughout the hall. 

The old commander with bright- 
ening eye addressed the knights : 

“My children, let us then dis- 
card all further idea of retreating, 
and trusting to God and our good 
cause, again oppose the Holy Cross 


upon our breasts to the cimitar of 


the Turk who will, no doubt, renew 
the attack to-morrow. Let us profit 
by the darkness of the night, to 
repair to the best advantage, the 
ruins of our battlements. Let the 
duties be so divided that each may 
have a few hours’ repose. My Lord 
de Kergolet, wilt thou take com- 
mand of the first watch and direct 
the feeble efforts of our men upon 
the ramparts? In the morning 
the chapel bell will call us all to- 
gether that we may unite our pray 
ers to the Almighty and prepare 
ourselves to meet him, if summon- 
ed, to-morrow. Until then may 
His grace be with you all.” ; 

Every knight responded by a 
deep “Amen.” 

Raoul de Kergolet having sele¢t- 
eda party of the most able bodied 
men and sent the others to rest, 
spoke a few words of encourage- 
ment and praise to them, and set 
an example quickly followed by 
other knights, of working as hard 


as any in bringing up the stones or 


beams of timber, bags of sand, ete., 
etc., indeed all they could lay hands 
upon, and piling them upon the 
most shattered parts of the ram- 
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parts as compactly as the incongru- 
ity of the materials and the dark- 
ness of the night would permit. 
They laboured in silence and in the 
dark, lest the enemy, suspecting 
what they were doing, should open 
a fire upon them from the several 
batteries which were within range, 
and so well did they work that ere 
the distant clock of Il Borgo had 
struck the midnight hour, they had 
raised defences capable of offering 
considerable resistance to an attack- 
ing foe, and protection to the be- 
sieged. The cannons had been 
again, with great difficulty, placed 
in position, and ammunition distrib- 
uted to each gun. Loaded muskets 
were placed in every direction that 
the men might seize them at any 
moment and discharge them with- 
out stopping to re-load, for that 
work was left to those unable to 
fight. At proper points there was also 
an abundant supply of iron hoops 
covered with oakum and soaked 
in bitumen, brimstone and -other 
combustible substances, and to which 
small hooks were affixed for the 
purpose of being thrown when igni- 
ted amongst the assailants, to whose 
loose dresses they would fasten and 
quickly communicate the fire, thus 
creating great confusion in their 
ranks, Experience had shown that 
the Turks dreaded these fiery hoops 
more than the muzzle of a loaded 
eannon, and the bravest shrunk be- 
fore them. 

All possible arrangements being 
now completed, Raoul dismissed 
the men, calling a few of the others 
to replace them ; the sentinels were 
relieved, and in a few minutes all 
gradually sank into silence and re- 
pose in the fort ; it was the quietude 
of exhaustion—the slumber which, 
after a long illness, precedes death ! 
The knight did not yet retire, his 
frame seemed made of the same 
metal as the armour which covered 
it, feeling no fatigue, requiring no 
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rest. He was walking up and ly cannot yet be the forerunner of 
down the battlements when he was day ?” 

joined by old Bailiff de Negropont “’Tis the reflection of the moon 
who, placing his hand upon his just about to make her appearance,” 
shoulder, said to him: “My son replied Raoul. 

why art thou not also resting? we =“ How beautiful! the works of 
will need the whole strength of thy God! See she is even now emerg- 
powerful arm to-morrow. I will ing from her watery bed?” con- 


relieve thee now.” tinued the old man uncovering his 
“Kind father,” replied the younger whitened locks, 
knight, “you know [ have been “ Would that the huzzy had re- 


brought upin arough school ; rest is mained in bed, or concealed her 
a luxury [ am not wont to enjoy in ugly face behind her curtains,” add- 
timesof danger; but for you,itisne- ed avoiceattheirelbow. They turn- 
cessary, in order to sustain your ed andde Medran was before them, 
strength against the ravages of | “ My son,” quietly said the old 
many wounds and care, and the knight, “thou  shouldst speak 
pressure of mental responsibility more reverently of the works of 
and years, With your permission the Almighty—of our Father in 
I will enjoy, awhile longer, thissoft Heaven.” 


breeze which comes so refreshingly “Tam wrong, father, but I know 
over the sea.” that as soon as she gives light 


“Nay! but human nature can- enough those accursed corsairs over 
not be tasked as thou doest with the Bay will commence shooting 
: ne s me at us as though we were intended 
impunity. For me, old and feeble a as teeene hae cee 
as I am, rest is, indeed, but a lux- “ “S's : 


Ts. .* ae » Mads 
ury; it cannot restore the exhaust- “Tis the will “ God, de Medran, 
ed strength of this arm as it did and _ ~_— ree tae f 
when I was of thy age, and render Aye! ’tus true, my Lord; but 


it formidable to the enemies of my Bevertheless if she shone not so 
God! Standing as I am upon the brightly the rascals could not see 
verge of eternal repose, if | may to shoot _ — 

hope it will so prove to me, why Ax ouldst thou deprive, if thou 
need my poor frame crave one couldst, of a single ray one of the 
hour's rest? One hour when eter- sublimest works of the Creator, giv- 
nity is at hand!! let me then take ©" I his ene. to gladden the 
my turn, and lie thee down.” world’s darkest hour’ 

“ Nay, that would I not! but oft 
have I heard my father’s old gar- 
dener say that when brightest and 

“ Thanks, my son, ‘tis a powerful most beautiful she was most to be 
support. But thou hastdone won- dreaded ; in that respect not un- 
ders in a very short space of time! like the fairest of God’s creations,” 
Our ramparts truly seem formida- “Thou art truly incorrigible,” 
ble, and will, no doubt, astonish the replied the old Bailiff with a faint 
accursed infidels in the morning. smile upon his benign countenance. 
Thy bold counsel saved us from dis- De Medran turned to the Cheva- 
honour; thy energy will prolong lier, who-was leaning upon one of 
our resistance, and may hap save the cannons, “ Messire le Chevalier 
the Island, for who knows what to- seems absorbed in sweet thoughts 
morrow may bring!! Yon line of of distant lands?’ he said. Raoul 
silvery white above the waters sure- remained immovable. “By our 


“Nay! father, we will then walk 
together! Take you my arm.” 
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Lady, I believe he is asleep,” added 
the young knight. 

“Hold!” said the other, mo- 
tioning to him to be silent, * hear- 
est thou naught ?” 

“Nothing save the discordant 
barking of the base dogs in that 
immense kennel on the plain.” 

“And what hearest thou, my 
son,” inquired the Bailiff, “for, like 
thy friend, 1 hear naught but the 
distant barking of dogs! thinkest 
thou the enemy are already com- 
ing ?” 

“No! ’tis music! listen how 
sweetly it comes floating over the 
waters of Musiette away from the 
distant hills,” 

“Perhaps some Naiad blowing 
on aconch for thy especial benefit,” 
suggested de Medran. 

“Tis so faint I can scarce hear 
an 

“And I not at all,’? added the 
other. 

* Like the voices of angels from 
above !”’ 

“That is ominous, my friend 

“Now ’tis like an old romance 
of Aragon I so love to hear.” 

“Then they are not angels, for 
I have never heard that they sang 
romances.” ° 

“ Young man, young man,” said 
the Bailiff, placing his hand on de 
Medran’s arm, “can you not be 
serious for a minute 2?” 

* Yes father, I have never been 
so serious in all my life as I have 
been since we are pent up here like 
so many lambs for the Turks to 
shoot at will; it is serious business 
to be thus shut out from the world ! 
There is, however, one comfort, 
that they will get but little when 
they do take us.” 

“Tis strange,” said the Chevalier 
as though speaking to himself, “ I 
am not given to superstition, and 
yet this soft sound which aught 
my ear just now, fills my heart with 
awe,” 


, 


“Doest take it for a warning ?” 
inquired de Medran laughing. 

“And why should he not, young 
man ?” inquired the Bailiff, “know 
that the early and holyFathers of our 
Church have taught us that there 
are guardian angels appointed to 
watch over our actions and our 
destinies; to soothe to sleep the 
erying babe, and whispering in 
its ear soft words from heaven, 
bring upon its little lips sweet 
smiles so precious to the mother’s 
eye; to guide the tottering foot- 
steps of our thoughtless childhood ; 
to admonish us against sin and guilt 
by some instinctive sense of feeling 
(which pervades our souls in a man- 
ner unaccountable to ourselves) and 
which men have been pleased to 
eall conscience; and oft to warn 
us of the approach of danger and 
death by supernatural or inexplica- 
ble signs palpable or not to our 
senses, which we call presentiment.” 

“Aye father, but there are men, 
those wretched infidels for instance, 
who are known to have no con- 
science; where are their guardian 
angels ?” 

“ Believe me, my son, they too 
had their angel in childhood’s in- 
nocence! But when the heart has 
become encompassed in a wail of 
euilt, the angel’s voice is no more 
heard though it still speaks ! Let 
but a stone be moved, and again 
will it reach the chords. And we 
are taught that there are evil spir- 
its that fly about in troops poison- 
ing the air we breathe with their 
foul breath ; filling it with pesti- 
lence and plague; with treason, 
hatred, idolatry, crimes and sins of 
every dye, which are only partially 
counteracted by the hovering care of 
our guardian angels, whose voices 
we so often refuse to hear.” 

“There is a beautiful belief in 
which I love to indulge,” said 
taoul, “that all our actions, be 
they good or bad, are carried to 
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the foot of the throne of Grace 
upon the wings of our own cherub 
who smilingly displays the good 
ones like bright gems upon his 
crown of glory ; or weeps when he 
shows the bad, for he may not con- 
ceal them, and kneeling prays they 
may be forgiven.” 

“ Yes, my son, like the whole be- 
lief of the Christian, it is beautiful ; 
surpassingly beautiful.” 

“Bang! the concert has com- 
menced,” cried de Medran as a 
bright light was seen to flash from 
Dragut’s battery, quickly followed 
by a loud boom, and the hissing 
of the huge ball as it whirled 
through the air above their heads, 
“What sayest thou Chevalier, shall 
I reply to their polite message ?” 

“Nay! ’twill do no good! our 
ammunition is too precious to be 
thrown away, and ’twould disturb 
our men.” 

“Then I will lie upon this gun 
and sleep till their yells awake me.” 

The Bailiff de Negropont sat up- 
on a beam, and leaning his weary 
head upon the cannon, exhausted 
nature soon conquered his strong 
will, and he fell into a heavy, 
but uneasy sleep, while de Ker- 
golet continued walking along 
the battlements quite uncon- 
eernedly, notwithstanding — the 
brisk cannonading from Dragut’s 
and other batteries, which, how- 
ever, in consequence of the uncer- 
tainty of the aim at night, although 
the moon shone brightly, did but 
little damage—most of the shot 
passing above head. So much ac- 
customed had the men become to 
this night practice that many who 
slept did not even hear it. 

Day at last began to dawn, and 
it found Raoul lying upon the high- 
est part of the patched-up parapet 
with a cannon ball for his pillow, 
and, close by, the drowsy sentinel 
kept his weary watch. One by 
one the enemy’s guns were hush- 
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ed, until at last all noise had ceas- 
ed, and the silence awoke the 
knights. 

“TI believe I have slept,” said the 
Bailiff, rising to his feet. 

“So have I, by our Lady,” re- 
plied de Medran, seated upon his 
gun, and rubbing. his eyes, ‘for the 
moon was not so high when I laid 
myself on this downy couch.” 

“The fiery glow in the Orient 
portends a warm day,” observed 
Raoul. 

“ Yes, my son, in every sense of 
the word; it behooves us to pre- 
pare for it both mentally and bodi- 
ly; we will repair to the chapel, 
and have our people summoned.” 

“If we are to judge from the 
hum in yon hornets’ nest, we shall 
have the whole swarm of them up- 
on our hands as soon as their ac- 
cursed Prophet has heard their 
blasphemous prayers,” remarked 
de Medran, descending from the 
gun, “ how many of them will to- 
night sleep in hell ?” 

“ There is no sleep there, young 
man,” replied the old Bailiff. 

The three went together to the 
chapel where they were soon join- 
ed by the other knights and all 
the garrison, excepting such as were 
detained by the severity of their 
wounds or by duty. A solemn and 
mournful service rendered short by 
the necessity of the case was per- 
formed by the old commander, 
after which the Holy Sacrament 
was administered to all the knights 
and most of the men, in preparation 
for that fearful and final account of 
their actions and deeds which so 
many of them, in the course of a 
few hours, would be called upon to 
render before the Supreme throne. 
The men were then dismissed to 
their scanty meal to meet again 
upon the battlements at the first 
sound of the alarm bell. The Bail- 
iff and a few of the principal 
knights held a short consultation 
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to decide upon some final arrange- 
ments for the defences of the day. 
To Miranda was assigned the 
command of the northern face and 
north-western bastion; the laiter 
having been terribly dismantled by 
the heavy artiliery from across Mu- 
siette, and which had recommenced 
its work of destruction. It was 
there that de Kergolet had bestow- 
ed most labour in repairing thedam- 
ages; and he had succeeded in 
raising a very good rampart, 
crowned with a few guns, placed en 
barbette, commanding the Bay and 
a broad range of the Lap below, 
which must be crossed by the 
sailants to reach the fort. De Med- 
ran and la Cerda, with a small re- 
tinue of Spanish veterans, assumed 
the defence of the south-western 
redoubt, which, although much 
shattered by the fire of the power- 
ful batteries in the camp, was 
thought to be less exposed to seri- 
ous attack on account of 
under the fire of San 
Il Borgo—both of which would 
annoy considerably an assailing 
party. Raoul de Kergolet was en- 
trusted with the western flank im- 
mediately fronting the enemy’s 
camp, and the central point of at- 
tack. Here the ditch had been 
partially filled by the Turks, and 
the counterscarp completely razed ; 
the masonry of the ramparts was 
terribly battered, and simply re- 
placed by bags of sand and frag- 
ments of rock. A few guns load- 
ed to the muzzle had been pointed 
tocommand the debouchment of 
the enemy’s trenches, and were 
kept marked, lest, being seen, they 
might be destroyed ere they had 
performed their mission. A single 
murderous discharge was all that 
was expected of them, as the prox- 
imity of the trenches would enable 
the Turks to reach the ramparts ere 
they could be re loaded. The east- 
ern battlement was given to one of 
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the Knights of St. John with only 
afew men,as artillerists, to reply to 
the cannonading from the fleet 
which would be brought to bear 
against the fort; no landing from 
the vessels or assault was appre- 
hended on that side. The old 
Bailiff of Negropont with a small 
reserve of his bravest knights oc- 
cupied a central position, ready to 
throw the weight of his force upon 
any point that would require his 
aid. 

These arrangements had scarce- 
ly been completed, and the deep, 
red orb of the sun (seemingly 
larger than usual) had arisen but a 
little above the vapours of the sea, 
when the loud report of a cannon 
was heard from the Turkish camp, 
quickly followed by the din of nu- 
merous kettle-drums and trumpets, 
calling the men to their respective 
standards. The knights parted 
mournfully, and with a silent but 
expressive grasp of the hand ; for, 
unlike ordinary occasions of com- 
bats and battles—when the chan- 
if not in their favour, were at 
least equal,—they felt themselves 
pent-up and doomed to die, if not 
to-day, to-morrow or, at latest, the 
next day; and although, with true 
knightly courage, they shrunk not 
from their doom, yet a feeling of 
awe and solemnity ‘had filled their 
bosoms. This, however, de Med- 
ran, with his usual levity ‘and natu- 
ral gaiety, soon shook off; and, 
taking R: aoul’ s hand, very seriously 
requested him, if he ‘shoul | precede 
him to I Paradise, to oblige him by 
ordering a good meal, and a bottle 
of wine, the best the place could 
afford, for his reception, to make 
up for present deficiencies; and if 
he should happen to find that hea- 
thenish prophet there—which was 
more than doubtful—please to kick 
him out before he came, to save 
him that trouble, as, no doubt, he 
would be pretty well fatigued! 
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“Thou art truly incorrigible, Med- 
ran, as our good Bailiff would tell 
thee, were he present !” replied the 
other, smiling. “But I hope we 
will still eat together in this same 
old castle of ours.” 

“Yes! yes; just to keep those 
rascals out of it; for I have no 
particular fancy to remain here 
longer than I can possibly help,” 
answered the young knight. 

“ Not a very desirable residence, 
certainly, and yet one worth de- 
fending. But see! youder move 
the host.” 

“ Aye, the hornets are stirring, 
and we shall feel their stings ere 
many minutes. See! the Jani- 
saries are giving me the pleasure 
of their company to-day. The 
bare legged rascals are taking their 
position on the right, with that 
devil the Aga at their head,and his 
white-plumed companion at his 
elbow.” 

“ Brave fellows both of them, 
and noble foes to contend with, did 
they but fight for a better cause. 
That white-plumed, knightly-ac- 
coutred chief with the crescents 
upon his helmet and shield, must 
be second in command of Dragut’s 
corsairs, for he leads a fearless band 
of robbers. I have noticed him in 
the assaults, but have failed to en- 
counter. Thou hast now a chance, 
friend, for he is worthy of thy 
steel. Though slight of stature, 
yet seldom have I seen better-dealt 
blows, and more agility in defence 
and attack.” 

“T shall render a good account 
of him. Would that it were the 
Apostate Dragut himself. Art sure 
tis not he ?” 

“DPragut is short and thick-set; 
this knight of the crescent, (for 
knight his gallantry would entitle 
him to be), is slender and active. 
Dragut leads his Moors to Miran- 
da’s bastion. Now, fare thee well, 


my friend. Should we fall, may 
God have mercy upon our souls !” 

“Amen!” replied the younger, 
with a warm grasp of the hand, as 
they parted. 

De Medran now hastened to his 
bastion. The din of the battle had 
commenced; the battery upon 
Point Dragut had opened a terri- 
ble fire upon the northern flank of 
the fort and the bastion, which 
were defended by de Miranda. 
This knight had distributed his 
small force along the broad flanks 
he had to defend, in order that all 
the guns which could be used 
should be properly and quickly 
served, until the enemy should have 
approached so near as to require a 
greater concentration of his men 
to oppose them hand to hand. 
The guns upon the flank he placed 
under the direction of an expe- 
rienced knight of the Order, who 
replied, with considerable energy, 
to those of Dragut’s battery, he 
himself devoting his whole atten- 
rion to the rapidly-advancing cor- 
sairs, under their own redoubted 
chief. The cannons had been raised 
during the night, by the directions 
of Raoul, who had displayed such 
admirable skill in their arrange- 
ment that they thoroughly com- 
manded the approaches to the bas- 
tion, and made terrible havoc in 
the ranks of the Moors. Upon the 
sea, the Turkish vessels were haul- 
ing around within range of the 
castle, and had opened a brisk fire, 
which, as ship after ship hove to, 
soon increased to a terrific degree, 
and, filling the air with dense clouds 
of smoke, concealed them from 
view, whilst vomiting forth tons of 
iron balls upon the devoted walls, 
which crumbled like dust beneath 
their weight. But the knights who 
confronted them did not quail be- 
fore the storm, and well and truly 
did they discharge their duty, fore- 
ing, by the accuracy of their aim, 
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many of the nearest ships to slip 
their anchors and retire crippled 
from the conflict. 

Raoul in the centre, and de Med- 
ran and La Cerda upon the south- 
eastern bastion, were pouring their 
fire into the ranks of the on-rush- 
ing masses, at each shot mowing 
lanes through their dense ranks, 
which were almost as soon re-filled 
by others, ready to be, in their 
turn, torn to pieces. Their yells 
drowned the cries of the wounded, 
and rose even above the roar of the 
eannons. But the Christians did 
not inflict such losses upon their 
enemies with impunity. To pro- 
tect the storming parties, thousands 
of Turkish musketeers had been 
thrown into the trenches, under 
cover of which they kept up a gall- 
ing fire upon all who showed their 
heads above the parapet. Several 
men had been killed, and many a 
bullet had glanced upon the steel 
breast-plates of the knights, which 
woul have laid them low had they 
struck with more precision, or had 
the steel been less true to its tem- 
per. In the meantime the guns 
from San Angelo and II! Borgo, 
within point-blank range, played 
with terrible effect upon the right 
flank of the Janisaries and their 
Moorish auxiliaries, as they ad- 
vanced upon the bastion. They 
were thus exposed to a double fire 
from the front and from the flank; 
but, led on by their brave Aga and 
the Moor with the white plume, 
they rushed on, heedless of the hail 
of shot and balls that were dealing 
death in their midst. On they 
came, vieing to outstrip each other, 
and crying, “ Allah! Allah! Ma- 
homet,” which were defiantly an- 
swered from the ramparts, by the 
different war-cries of the Chris- 
tians, “ San Iago |’Espaiia !” “ Ah! 
de Medran,” “ Christus ! Christus !” 

At last the foremost reached the 
counter-scarp, and, throwing the 


fascines which they carried, they 
leaped into the ditch, and soon 
filled it with their numbers. They 
were here in security ; for the can- 
non on the battlements could not 
reach them, nor could the muskets 
of the men standing behind the 
parapets be brought to bear against 
them. Itis true that those from 
the salient angles of the bastion 
might have mowed them down 
with ease, but they had their hands 
full with their own immediate foes. 
The Mussulmen of the three first 
attacking columns had now all 
gained the ditch, and the number 
of dead and wounded strewn upon 
the plain, showed the price they 
had paid for their present place of 
security. Being now protected by 
the musketeers, who had been left 
into the trenches for that purpose, 
they took a few minutes to breathe 
ere they planted their ladders upon 
the scarp. Nor was that brief re- 
spite left profitless by the Chris- 
tians. Having drawn their’ men 
closer, they prepared all their arms 
for the hand-to-hand struggle which 
they must encounter in so short a 
time, with an enemy far superior 
in number, and scarcely less coura- 
geous ; while they could see fresh 
columns of troops forming in the 
trenches, ready to reach across the 
plain as soon as they should be en- 
gaged with those that were now in 
the ditch. The signal was at last 
given; the ladders were planted, 
and up rushed the storming parties 
in all directions, the lowest push- 
ing the others up. They clambered 
upon each others’ shoulders ; they 


, 


gained the crest of the ditch ; thou-’ 


sands of them have gathered upon 
it. A cool word of command was 
heard within, above their yells; a 
deafening and terrific roar of can- 
non and musketry followed; the 
entire parapet was in a blaze from 
end to end; limbs, heads, mangled 
bodies, are blown across the ditch, 
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or upon those below ; groans, cries, 
curses fill the air, and when the 
smoke had partly cleared, scarce 
any remained upon the crest. But 
others are coming up, heedless of 
the wounded that were scattered 
about them. The crest is filled 
again with men, and still others 
come. They pile up their dead 
and wounded __ indiscriminately 
against the parapet, to form steps 
to scale it; they push each other 
over. One Janisary has gained 
a footing upon it, but de Medran 
is there before him. “ Down! thou 
bare legged dog,’ he cried, cleav- 
ing his head at one blow. Another 
shaved the same fate; a third re- 
ceived the terrible blow upon his 
shield, and secured his footing. It 
was the Aga himself. Vainly did 
Medran redouble his efforts to drive 
him back. He was as firm as a 
rock, and his men gathered around 
him. Upon the other flank of the 
bastion La Cerda’s war-ery of “San 
Iago V’Espaiia,” could be heard 
above the din. He and his vete- 
rans performed prodigies of valour, 
and had slain or precipitated from 
the ramparts hosts of Moslem ; 
but, spite of his utmost efforts, the 
white-plumed Moor reached the 
parapet, and maintained his ground 
against great odds, until his men 
had formed a nucleus around him. 
His agility was such that he 
dealt blows to those who least ex- 
pected them, and parried others 
that were thought to be a finishing- 
stroke to him. A number of his 
corsairs were at his side, and others 
were still coming; a terrific, hand- 
to-hand battle was now engaged 
upon the whole bastion. Yells.and 
battle cries were no more heard; 
it was the deep, low word of exe- 
eration and hatred, escaping be- 
tween the clenched teeth, or the 
agonizing groans of the dying ; it 
was steel clashing against steel, like 
the hammer upon the anvil. The 
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veterans, though outnumbered, held 
their ground, and disputed fiercely 
every inch of the parapet, which 
was literally strewn with dead or 
dying Moslem. But others came 
and replaced them; and the very 
weight of their masses pressed the 
Christians, who were thus gradu- 
ally and reluctantly forced to the 
very edge of the innercrest. A step 
farther, and the parapet would be 
lost! but the old Bailiff de Negro- 
pont had seen their distress, and, 
gathering a few brave knights, he 
hastened to their support, with the 
war-cry of his Order, “ Ah! St. 
John to the rescue!” The cry was 
caught up by the veterans, who re- 
doubled their efforts. De la Cerda, 
cutting his way through the cor- 
sairs, reached their crested chief- 
tain, and dealt him a terrible blow, 
which, however, he parried with 
his usual dexterity. They closed 
upon each other. La Cerda was 
the stronger, and his blows were 
fearful; but the corsair was more 
agile, and evaded them. He seem- 
ed to act on the defensive, until, 
taking his chance when the infu- 
riated knight was off his guard, he 
closed with a bound upon him, and 
plunged his sword between the 
greaves of his cuirass. The knight 
drew back a step, raised his sword 
again, staggered and fell heavily. 
A cry of rage burst from his men 
as they saw him fall, and, in a 
body, they rushed upon the Moor, 
who, no doubt, would have fared 
badly had he not, discovering that 
his men had beendriven from the par- 
apet, and that he was almost alone, 
sprang from it, alighting upon the 
crest of the scarp, where his men 
had retreated, to prepare for ano- 
ther attack. De Medran was still 
struggling with a party of Jani- 
saries, headed by their indomitable 
Aga. The two chiefs had, several 
times, crossed swords, but had as 
often been separated by the irre- 
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sistible pressure of the contending 
crowds, and had only learnt to re- 
spect each other. At last the Jani- 
saries, seeing that their comrades 
had retreated, suddenly turned and 
fled back into the ditch, and the 
Aga slowly and reluctantly follow- 
ed them, though, like a bold lion, 
still facing the enemy. There was 
a moment of respite upon that bas- 
tion, and de Medran, speaking to 
the old Bailiff, who stood by his 
side, said: “ Hot work, by our 
Lady, good father! but I rejoice to 
see that La Cerda has beaten off 
that white-crested devil. I hepe he 
has had better luck with him than I 
had with the other.” 

“Alas! my son, the Almighty, in 
his infinite wisdom, has permitted 
that his servant should be con- 
quered by the infidel !” 

“(Good God, Father! in the 
name of all the saints, do you say 
that la Cerda is killed ?” cried the 
younger knight, laying his hand 
upon the old man’s arm. 

“He has only preceded us a 
few minutes,” replied the Bailiff, 
mournfully. 

De Medran earried his hand to 
his forehead, saying, mournfully : 
“The brave, the noble fellow; but 
true! true '—what matters it ?—we 
will soon follow.” 

[n the meanwhile the other par- 
ties had not been idle, and the bat- 
tle had been as fiercely contested 
as upon the bastion of de Medran. 
Dragut and his desperate pirates 
had, several times, sealed the ram- 
parts, and had as often been thrown 
over by Miranda and his men; and 
the number of dead upon the glacis, 
in the ditch and upon the parapet, 
bore ample evidence of the fierce- 
ness of the attack and obstinacy of 
the defence. Raoul de Kergolet 
and his Brétons having to defend 
the centre flank or curtain, which 
had been most shattered and ruined 
by the batteries from the camp, had 


to sustain the most desperate con- 
flict of all. Mustapha, the Turk- 
ish General in-chief, who led here 
in person, well knew that if his 
men could once force the centre, 
and spread from there to the right 
and left, they would take the de- 
fenders of the bastions in flank, and 
would quickly overpower them. 
Hence his strenuous efforts to carry 
the position. But he had to con- 
tend with one whom he and his 
soldiers had well learnt to dread, 
and whose war-ery sent a chill into 
the bravest hearts in their ranks; 
resistance where he was seen, was 
not thought of. Time after time 
had the Turkish officers orought 
back their always increasing hordes 
to the attack, with all the blind 
fury of fatalism and fanaticism, 
urging them, by all they held 
sacred, and rushing headlong upon 
the Christians, gnashing their teeth 
in fury at being unable to break 
through theirscarcely serried ranks, 
and dying with curses on -their 
lips and demoniacal rage in their 
hearts. At last Raoul, profiting of 
some confusion among them after a 
repulse, raised his war-cry: “ Notre 
Dame de Kergolet,” and, followed 
by his men, leaped into the ditch 
among them. 

The boldness of the attack caused 
such a panic, that scarcely any of 
them offered resistance, and all who 
could not fly, were slain like sheep 
in the fold. Raoul had to restrain 
the eagerness of his men, who 
would have pursued them too far; 
for he knew that others would soon 
come to their assistance, and he 
might be overpowered ere he could 
regain the ramparts. He soon had 
cause to congratulate himself that 
he had adopted that prudent course ; 
for, scarcely had he arranged his 
men behind their entrenchments, 
before they were saluted by a ter- 
rible volley of musketry from the 
other side of the ditch, from alarge 
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and fresh body of Turks, who had 
rushed from the trenches, in the 
hope of surprising the Christians in 
the ditch, and entering the fort, 
pell-mell, with them. To this the 
Christians replied but feebly, as 
few of their muskets had been re- 
loaded, and they~had to depend 
almost entirely upon the pike and 
sword, todrive back the storming 
parties. The Moslem masses again 
poured into the ditch, and, having 
brought numerous fascines, piled 
them high against the ruins of the 
scarp, or inner wall of the ditch, 
giving themselves good foothold to 
mount the breach of the parapet, 
which they now commenced to 
scale in greater numbers than be- 
fore, urged by the cries of their 
chiefs, “ Allah! Allah !” i 
The inflammable hoops had, by 
this time, been prepared and ignited 
by the disabled Christians in the 
back-ground. Raoul called for them, 
and as the first heads of the Turks 
appeared above the ditch, they 
were thrown around them with 
great precision, encircling in many 
cases two men within one fiery cir- 
cle. These, in their desperate strug- 
gles to get rid of them, would cause 
the barbed hooks to fasten into 
their loose clothing, and set them 
on fire. The effect was frightful 
amongst the assailants, and caused 
the greatest consternation. Those 
‘aught in the circles lost all pres- 
ence of mind, rushed back among 
their own men like madmen, yell- 
ing and screaming, and rolling upon 
the ground, in their agony and en- 
deavours to rid themselves of their 
torments, and, by contact, setting 
the clothes of others on fire; they 
seemed all to have forgotten the 
attack, and to think of nothing but 
avoiding their burning comrades. 
The orders of the infuriated officers 
were unheeded, and, indeed, in 
many instances, the panic had 
seized them, as well as others, 
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and the cries of those who endeav- 
oured to reestablish some order, 
only increased the confusion. 

De Kergolet profiting by this, 
cried to his men, “Now, comrades, 
down upon them again,” and, rais- 
ing his dreaded war-cry, threw him- 
self into the ditch, driving them 
teriified before him, or slaughter- 
ing all who could not fly. Few 
attempted to resist; but among 
these, a powerful Turkish officer, 
of enormous dimensions, who had 
freely and vainly sabred his own 
men, to arrest their rout, and bring 
them back, turned fiercely upon 
the knight, as though disdaining to 
flee from a foe. Hereceived Raoul’s 
hurried blow upon his scimitar, 
which was snapped at the handle 
by the force, and, before another 
could be struck, closed with a bound 
within the sweep of the sword, 
holding in his left hand his broad- 
bladed dagger, while with the right 
he endeavoured to encircle his foe 
in his powerful grasp, and bear him 
to the ground by his own great 
weight and strength, then to dis- 
patch him with a dexterous use of 
the dagger. The plan was well- 
conceived for one who knew his 
own immense strength, and it lacked 
but very little to secure a success 
which would have caused Christen- 
dom to mourn the loss of her best 
champion; but the knighi had 
guessed the intention of his ad- 
versary, and clenching the massive 
handle of his now useless sword, 
in his iron-clad fist, he strack such 
a blow upon the temple of the 
Turk, that his brains flew out as 
though they had been scattered by 
a cannon-ball, and Raoul passed 
on. 

“Fire the fascines, my men, fire 
the fascines! and back to your 
posts !” he cried, in a loud voice. 
His orders were quickly executed. 
Indeed, in many places, the fire had 
already been communicated to the 
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fascines by the burning 
had rolled upon them. In a few 
minutes they were in full blaze 
along the whole ditch of the cen- 
tre, affording complete protection 
for atime, from a renewal of the 
assault in that quarter; and fortu- 
nate was it for the besieged that it so 
happened! Raoul’s attention being 
attracted to the south bastion, by the 
shouts and cries and terrible din 
which proceeded from it, he saw, 
to his dismay, that a Turkish ban- 
ner had been planted upon the 
very crest of the parapet, and that 
the Christians seemed about to be 
mastered by the overwhelming 
numbers of the assailants. Leav- 
ing behind a small guard of a few 
men, and pointing with his sword 
to the bastion, he cried to the 
others, as he rushed along, “To the 
rescue! to the rescue! Ah! 
Notre Dame de Kergolet!” The 
Janisaries heard the terrible ery, 
and paused, dismayed! De Medran 
and his exhausted men heard it 
also, and replying, doubled their 
efforts to arrest the flood which 
was already pouring from the para- 
pet within the fort. That knight, 
by superhuman efforts, made at 
last his way to the Turkish stan- 
dard, which had been raised on 
high, and cutting down the auda- 
cious bearer, he dashed it to 
the bottom of the ditch, crying, 
“ Down to the mud, thou vile rag.” 
His daring action drew upon him 
a volley from the musketeers on 
the other side of the ditch, and a 
ball struck him on the side and 
laid him prostrate. De Kergolet 
was close to him, and saw him fall. 
“Good God! De Medran, thou art 
not hurt, I hope!” he exclaimed, 
leaning anxiously over him. “Aye, 
Raoul,” he replied, faintly, “my time 
Tere. ff. eee 
stay notwith me .... . drive the 
devils off... . . I will kick their 
prophet out... «. but go! go! 


men, who 
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..... kind friend ..... thou 
art needed elsewhere. ....Iam 
past assistance ..... Raoul, my 
mother! ..... farewell!” A 
grasp of the hand was all Raoul 
could do. He knew that his friend 
was beyond human help, and that 
his presence was necessary else- 
where. Heading now the knights 
who had gathered round him, his 
terrible ery of “Notre Dame de 
Kergolet,” struck like a death-knell 
upon the chilled hearts of the Mos- 
lem, as he rushed upon them, cut- 
ting down and overthrowing all who 
dared to oppose him, or were slow 
in moving from his reach. As we 
see the swollen torrent, dashing 
down the steep flank of a rocky 
hill, uprooting trees and rocks, 
carrying all with its foaming waters, 
thus did the irresistible charge of 
the Christians drive before it the 
terrified infidels, spite of the efforts 
of their two great leaders to arrest 
them. But the battle had now 
lasted several hours, and the inten- 
sity of the heat had become al- 
most. intolerable. The resistance 
of the Christians had been inex- 
plicable to the Turks; for their 
utmost efforts had failed to gain a 
permanent footing upon any one 
point of the fortress. Charge after 
charge of fresh troops had been 
repulsed, with heavy losses, by that 
handful of warriors ; and now, that 
they thought they had at last con- 
quered them, a small reinforce- 
ment had scattered them like a 
flock of quaiis before the falcon, 
Mustapha, seeing that to renew 
the assault then would be but a 
useless waste of his men—that 
victory could be won only at an 
immense sacrifice of life, and, that 
he must yet wait a day to seize his 
dying prey, caused the retreat to 
be sounded on all sides. Such was 
the disorder and haste of the Jani- 
saries’ flight, that the Christians 
who had followed them into the 
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ditch were unable to resist the im- 
pulse of further pursuit, and could 
not be restrained or brought back 
by the warning voices of Raoul and 
the old Bailiff. On they pressed 
after them, slaying all whom they 
could reach. The Moorish knight 
calling upon his own corsairs, some 
of whom were not slow to answer 
his call, turned boldly to face the 
Christians, while the thundering 
voice of the Aga recalled also his 
bravest men to face abouf. Raoul, 
who kad followed more slowly, saw 
at once the threatening danger, ran 
to the front ranks, and, erying to 
his men to retreat in good order, 
endeavoured to keep bac k the Mos- 
lem, whose numbers were rapidly 
increasing. He raised his war-cry, 
before which their ranks had been 
wont to shrink, and was quickly 
answered by “ Allah! Allah!” 
near upon his right. He turned to 
punish the audacious infidel, and 
met face to face with the Moorish 
knight of the white crest. There 

was almost a pause as they looked 
upon each other; not in deadly 
hatred, but as two noble champions 
are wont to do before measuring 
swords. Each had seen the other 
in battle, although they had never 
met, and had learnt to esteem him 
as a noble foe. The Christian— 
tall, strong and well-proportioned, 
active and expert in the use of his 
weapons—was justly dreaded by 
his foes. The youthful and slender 
Moor had proven himself more than 
a match for some of the best Chris- 
tian knights, and Raoul felt that he 
had to deal with no contemptible 
adversary, and that all his vigilance 
was required in the contest. They 
strack at each other almost simul- 
taneously, the blow of the Moor 


taking effect upon the knight’s left. 


arm, while, with his usual, agility, 

he evaded the more deadly blow of 

his adversary. Again was the same 

pass tried; but Raoul was not de- 
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ficient in activity, and, having re- 
ceived the sword of his adversary 
upon his shield, he brought his 
own so swiftly down, and with such 
force, that the shield of the Moor, 
which had been raised in defence, 
was irresistibly borne down, and 
the sword descended upon his head 
and felled him to the ground, the 
cloven and loosened helmet rolling 
to one side. The victor gave one 
look to his fallen enemy, as he lay 
at his feet, and it chilled the blood 
in his heart, and filled it with grief. 
Large, swimming black eyes, with 
nothing of strife or hatred in 
them, had looked up into his face for 
one second, and had closed again ; 
a mass of flowing black locks had 
escaped from the “casque,” and 
only partly concealed features of 
exquisite womanly beauty ; and he 
exclaimed in dismay: “Shame! 
shame upon myself! I have slain a 
woman.” He stooped to raise the 
lovely head, scarcely hoping that 
life had not entirely departed ; but 
the eyes were closed, and the pal- 
lour of death was upon the cheeks! 
Hie was soon, however, recalled to 
a sense of his situation, by feeling 
himself grasped by several men. 
He leaped up and shook them off 
as though they had been children; 

not, however, before he had re- 
ceived from one of them a severe 
wound in his side with a short dag- 
ger. His long and heavy sword 
swept a space around him in a 
short time, and enabled him to see 
that his men were already some 
distance from him on their retreat, 
and that he was completely sur- 
rounded by Moors and Janisaries, 
all eager for his blood. He would, 
no doubt, have succeeded in cut- 
ting his way through the throng— 
although much exhausted by “his . 
protracted and great exertions, to 
which were now added the pain from 
his recent wound and the loss of 


blood—had not the Aga himself 
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met him face to face, and attacked 
him furiously, crying to him in 
Spanish: “Dastardly Christian! 
the blood of a woman is on thy 
cowardly hand.” 

“Sarrazin!” he replied, “thy 
words shall have their deserts; 
but know, ere thou diest, that I 
was ignorant of her sex.” They 
attacked each other with the ut- 
most fury, and scarce seemed like 
men who had for several hours 
past taxed their strength and ener- 
gies to such fearful extent. The 
other men formed a ring around 
the combatants, and awaited, al- 
most unconcernedly, the issue of 
the deadly conflict. Blow suc- 
ceeded blow in rapid succession ; 
sword clashed against sword, shield 
against shield, and sparks flew from 
the burnished steel. For a while 
their strength and skill seemed 
equal, and men wondered how such 
strokes could be resisted; but it 
soon became evident to the specta- 
tors, that, although the blood flowed 
freely from the knight’s wound, 
and his side and leg were dyed with 
the crimson gore, he was more thin 
a match for the Aga, and was get- 
ting a decided advantage over him. 
Several of the Janisaries prepared 
to advance in support of their chief, 
when the female warrior, whom all 
had thought dead, and who had 
risen unnoticed by any, advanced 
towards the combatants, and placed 
herself between them, as, in aston- 
ishment, they had simultaneously 
discontinued the combat. “ Hold, 
Hassan, I ray thee!” she said to 
the Aga; and then turning to the 
knight: “And you, Christian, 
although conquered by you, I 
claim your sword! Nay! force 
not our men to slay the bravest 
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knight of Europe; for even your 
prowess could not save you against 
such odds, and the return to your 
port is now closed to you.” 

Raoul grasped his sword more 
tightly than ever, and looked 
fiercely around, as though pre- 
paring to renew the struggle; but 
she advanced to him, and placing 
her hand on his right arm, said : 

“Sir Knight, duty and honour 
ask no more from thee than thou 
hast done; struggle not against thy 
destiny! Thou art even now faint 
from loss of blood. Surrender thy 
sword, and I promise thee all re- 
spect due to thy rank,” and she ex- 
tended her hand for his sword, 
which he reluctantly allowed her 
to take. A murmur was now heard 
among the Janisaries, which soon 
increased to a clamour, with exe- 
erations, and cries of “ Kill him! 
Kill the dog of a Christian!” and 
some advanced to carry their 
threats into execution; but the 
corsairs had surrounded the-pris- 
oner, at a sign froin their loved 
chief, and showed themselves dis- 
posed to use their weapons in his 
defence, while Hassan, by power of 
voice and blows, had driven back 
the foremost of his own men, who 
knew the danger of disobeying his 
will. Thus, surrounded by a strong 
guard of resolute men, with their 
beloved leader at their head, the 
prisoner was moved on towards the 
camp, a prey to the liveliest feel- 
ings of grief, at being thus taken 
alive. When near the outskirts of 
the Moorish quarters, the heroine 
called a sturdy-looking man, who 
seemed to have authority amongst 
the corsairs, spoke a few words to 
him, and then gracefully saluting 
her prisoner, took her departure. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ACTRESS IN HIGH LIFE} AN EPISODE IN WINTER QUARTERS. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Here on the clear, cold Ezla’s breezy 
side, 
My hand amidst her ringlets wont to 
rove ; 
She proffered now the lock, and now 
denied— 
With all the baby playfulness of love. 


“Here the false maid, with many an 
artful tear, 
Made me each rising thought of doubt 
discover ; 
And vowed and wept, till hope had 
ceased to fear— 
Ah me! beguiling, like a child, her 
lover.” 
—Southey, from the Spanish. 


Lord Strathern’s anger was not 
unlike a thunderstorm, violent and 
Joud, but not very lasting. It had 
spent its worst fury last night; but 
Lady Mabel still heard the occa- 
sional rumbling of the thunder in 
the morning, while seated, with 
her father, at an unusually early 
breakfast: for he had before him 
no short day’s journey over the 
rough country between Elvas and 
Alcantara. Sleep may have dulled 
the edge of his anger against 
Lilsle, but he had not yet forgot- 
ten or forgiven him. As he kissed 
his daughter before he mounted 
his horse—for she had followed 
him into the court—he said: “Do 
not forget that fellow L’Isle; Ma- 
bel, keep him here, and make a 
fool of him, and I will expose and 
laugh at him to-morrow in Alcan- 
tara,” 

Now, Lady Mablel had forgotten 
neither L’Isle nor his offences. 
She was indignant at his presump- 
tuous censure of her father, as un- 
just and disrespectful to him, and 
showing too little consideration 


for herself. In short, it was, as 
Col. Bradshawe had insinuated, an 
indignity to the whole house of 
Stewart of Strathern. It must be 
resented. Yet she could not re- 
solve to turn her back upon him, 
and discard him altogether, as she 
was pledged to do, as one alterna- 
tive. She thought it a far fitter 
punishment to compel him to keep 
his appointment with her, and 
make Sir Rowland wait, fretting 
and fuming, for the intelligence he 
Jonged for, and which L’Isle alone 
could give him. She revelled in 
the idea of making L'Isle turn his 
back on military duty to obey her 
behest : 
“Tow she would make him fawn, and 
and beg and seek, 
rd wait the season, and observe the 
times, 
And spend his prodigal wit in bootless 
rhymes.” 


But then, L’Isle was so puncti- 
lious on points of duty, and Major 
Conway had been so confident that 
she could not detain him in Elvas, 
that she begun to doubt it herself, 
and resolved to spare no pains to 
gain her end. So she at once sat 
down and penned an artful note; 
then calling for her fine footman, 
dispatched him with it to L’Isle’s 
quarters, after schooling him well 
that he was to give it to the 
Colonel’s own man, with strict in- 
junctions to put it in his master’s 
hand on his return—if possible— 
before his foot was out of the stir- 
rup: certainly, before he got any 
other letter awaiting him. 

Meanwhile L’Isle was zealously 
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fulfilling his mission at Badajoz. 
He had made such good speed the 
evening before, that though the 
sun had set on himmin Elvas, some 
lingering rays of twilight still fell 
on the round Moorish tower of 
white marble, on either hand, as 
he entered the bridge-gate of Ba- 
dajoz. 

No sooner had he alighted at 
the posada, than he wrote a note 
and sent it to the governor of the 
city, saying, that having just come 
back from Andalusia, whither he 
had been sent on an important 
mission, by Sir Rowland Hill, and 
not doubting that the Spanish dig- 
nitary would be glad of news from 
that province; he would wait on 
him at breakfast next morning. 
This done, and learning that many 
of the Spanish officers were to be 
found at another posada, he has- 
tened thither, soon meeting ac- 
quaintances—and making more— 
among them. He knew well how 


to approach the Spaniard, mingling 
the utmost consideration with his 
frank address, and taking pains to 
make himself agreeable, evento 
that puppy, Don Alonzo Melendez, 


whom he found among them. 
Many of them were at cards, and 
the dice were not idle. L’Isle soon 
found a place among the game- 
sters, and took care to lose a few 
pieces to more than one of his 
new friends—a thing easily done 
—they being in high practice, and 
he little skilled in these arts. Hav- 
ing thus made himself one of 
them, he, like a true Englishman, 
set to drinking, contrived to get 
about him some of the graver and 
less busy of the gentlemen present, 
and, while discussing, with them, 
the best wine the house afforded, 
he adroitly turned the conversation 
to the topics on which he sought 
information. He did not go to 
bed, at a late hour, without having 
learned much as to the garrison of 
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Badajoz, and of the few precau- 
tions taken for the safety of this 
important fortress. 

Early in the morning, L’Isle 
called on the governor, and found 
him in his dressing-gown, just 
ready for his chocolate. The Don 
was well pleased to hear L’Isle’s 
account of the force coming up 
from Andalusia, of his interviews 
with officers high in command in 
it, and his comments on the spirit, 
activity and endurance of the Span- 
ish soldiers. This led to further 
conversation in which L’Isle, while 
sipping chocolate with the Span- 
iard, took occasion to abuse the 
French roundly, which was agree- 
able enough to his host; but he 
quite won his heart by the un- 
feigned contempt and abhorrence 
he expressed for the Afrancesados, 

L'Isle soon found that, in spite 
of his unsoldierly undress, the 
Don was a sturdy old fellow, who 
chafed at being shut up in a gar- 
rison, surrounded by defensive walls 
and moats. He longed to take 
the field and become the assailant. 

“T trust we will all be in the 
field, shortly,” said L’Isle, echoing 
his sentiment. “ But we have wily 
foes to deal with. All their great 
successes have been won by surprise, 
aided by traitors among us. They 
are now evidently anxious to an- 
ticipate us, and if we delay long, 
there is no knowing where the 
first blow may fall. I wonder,” 
said he, with a puzzled look, “ why 
they keep so large a force at Tru- 
jillo, and have such strong de- 
tachments foraging on this side the 
mountains of Toledo ?” 

“Do you suppose that they are 
thinking of Badajoz?” asked the 
Spaniard, looking as if L’Isle had 
seized him by the shoulders, and 
roughly waked him up. 

“ Marshal Soult has an eye this 
way, and would give more than 
his little finger to have it again,” 
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said LIsle, “for nothing would 
cramp our movements more than 
the loss of it. They have, now, 
indeed, little chance of success, we 
know,” he added, bowing to the 
governor, “ but may think it worth 
trying. Their leaders think noth- 
ing of risking the loss of a thou- 
sand men, or so, on the slenderest 
chance of a great prize. The con- 
scription fills up all these gaps.” 

“No doubt; no doubt. But we 
will watch the rascals closely,” 
said the governor. 

“T dare say,” said L’Isle, laugh- 
ing, “you have a spy or two in 
Trujillo, besides the lynx-eyed, 
keen-eared scouts you keep on the 
roads, and in the villages around 
you.” 

“We get intelligence—we get 
intelligence,” said the Spaniard, 
evasively. “But as the French 
are now moving, it will be well to 
bestir ourselves, to find out what 
they are at.” 

These, and other hints, that 
LIsle threw out—not as advice, 
but inquiries and chance sugges- 
tions, being mingled with deferen- 
tial attention to all the Spaniard 
had to say—neither startled his 
vanity, nor chafed his pride. He 
was pleased with L'Isle, talked 
frankly to him, and presented him 
ceremoniously to his officers, who 
now began to wait upon him. 
When L’Isle was about to take 
his leave, he urged him to return 
to dinner, and charged a favourite 
officer to show L’Isle everything he 
wished to see in Badajoz, that he 
might be enabled to report the 
condition of this stronghold to 
Sir Rowland Hill. 

“T must communicate with Sir 
Rowland so speedily,” said L’Isle, 
“that I must be content with the 
pleasure of having breakfasted with 
your Excellency ;” and with marked 
respect, he took leave of the gov- 
ernor and his suite, having been 
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treated—in diplomatic phrase— 
with “distinguished consideration.” 
Indeed, had Sir Rowland seen and 
heard him during his audience, 
he would have patted him on the 
back, and thanked his stars for 
giving him so able and adroit an 
ambassador. Were it possible to 
become wise by the wisdom of an- 
other, Badajoz would have had a 
watchful governor. Prolonged 
watching is no easy task, but L’Isle 
knew that if the Spaniard could 
be roused to a week of vigilance, 
the urgent need of it would be 
over, 

He spent an industrious morn- 
ing, making himself agreeable to 
his companion, while inspecting the 
resources of the place, and the day 
was well worn away when his 
guide and escort took leave of him, 
at the posada. His business here 
finished, he wished to leave Bada- 
joz at once; and on looking for 
his groom, found him ensconced 
in the kitchen, providently dining 
on a rabbit, stuffed with olives, and 
draining a bottle of wine, baptized 
Valdepenas—addressing the land- 
lord’s tawny daughter with a flat- 
tering air, and smacking his lips 
approvingly, after each mouthful, 
whether solid or fluid, while he 
abused both food and wine in ex- 
pletic English, throwing in many 
back-handed compliments to the 
lady’s beauty, and she stood sim- 
pering by, construing his words by 
his manner, 

On seeing his master enter has- 
tily, Tom, who had laid in all the 
wine, and most of the food set be- 
fore him, got up respectfully to re- 
ceive his orders; while, with a full 
mouth he mumbled out: “ Prayer 
and provender hinder no man’s 
journey.” 

“You abridge the proverb in 
practice,” said L’Isle, “leaving out 
the prayer, to give time to take 
care of the provender.” Then, 
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sitting down at the table, he took 
out a paper and began to note 
down what he had observed in 
Badajoz. “There‘is nothing very 
tempting, here,” said he presently, 
glancing his eye over Tom’s scanty 
leavings, “ but a luncheon will not 
be amiss; so I will take what I 
ean find, while you saddle the 
horses.” 

It was late in the day when 
LIsle left Badajoz; but instead of 
posting back to Elvas, as he had 
come from it, he rode slowly on, 
sometimes lost in thought, at times 
gazing on the scene around him. 
Many objects along the road 
brought vividly back to him the 
incidents of that pleasant excursion, 
so Jately taken, in company with 
Lady Mabel. Here she had turned 
her horse aside for a moment, to 
pluck some blossoms from this 
carob-tree, which stood alone ou 
the sandy plain around it; here, 
on the bank of the Cayo, was the 
spot where she had pressed so 
close up beside him for protection, 
in the dark, on the first alarm of 
danger before them; there stood 
the old watch-tower, which they 
had examined together, with inter- 
est, speculating on its history, lost 
in by-gone ages; crossing the 
stream, here, further on, were the 
prints of her horse’s hoofs on the 
steep, pebbly bank, as she had 
turned suddenly from the road, to 
ride up to the mysterious old ruin. 

Were their pleasant days over? 
Lisle knew that Lord Strathern 
had taken violent, perhaps lasting of- 
fence at his strictures ; and he him- 
self was too indignant at the sum- 
mary way in which his commander 
had cut short his protest, and dis- 
missed him and the subject, for him 
to make any conciliatory advances, 
Knowing, too, Lady Mabel’s devo- 
tion to her father, and her tenacity 
where his character and dignity 
were concerned, there was no know- 
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ing how much she might*resent 
L’Isle’s offence, when it came to 
her knowledge. He could hardly, 
just now at least, frequent head- 
quarters on his former footing. 

He was so much engrossed by 
these unpleasant thoughts, that it 
was in vain officious Tom several 
times rode up close upon him, 
making his own horse curvet and 
caper, hoping to attract his mas- 
ter’s attention, and remind him that 
he was loitering on the road long 
after his dinner hour. L’Isle en- 
tered Elvas at a foot pace, then ° 
rousing himself, cantered on to his 
quarters, 

Now, it was some time since 
L'Isle’s servants had picked up the 
notion, that in no way could they 
please him half so well as by obey- 
ing the slightest hint from Lady 
Mabel. So his man came prompt- 
ly out, armed with her note, and 
thrust it into his hand before he 
had left the saddle. Entering his 
quarters hastily, he broke it open, 
and read it with infinite satisfaction. 

(Lady Mable Stewart sends her 
compliments to Col. L’Isle. She 
has a presentiment that her pleas- 
ant sojourn in Elvas draws to its 
end. Like Mrs. Shortridge, she is 
ambitious to leave among her 
Portuguese friends, the most favour- 
able recollection of herself. So 
tonight she will spare no pains, 
but will dress, look, sing and act 
her best, and be as agreeable as 
she can to the natives at Mrs, Short- 
ridge’s house. She relies, confi- 
dently, on Col. L’Isle attending her 
as interpreter, and saying a thou- 
sand witty and pleasant things in 
her name. This, too, may be her 
last opportunity of thanking him 
for the many, many delightful ex- 
cursions enjoyed under his guid- 
ance and protection. She may 
never repeat, but can never forget 
them !) 

This note relieved L’Isle of a load 
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of anxiety. It was plain that Lord 
Strathern had either gotten over 
his anger, and meant to have no 
quarrel with him; or, more gratify- 
ing still, would not have the whole 
house of Strathern involved in it, 
and so had given no hint of it to 
his daughter. It was too the first 
note he had ever received from 
Lady Mabel, and sportive as its 
tone was in the beginning, there 
was something of feeling and even 
sadness in its close. L’Isle well 
knew, while Lady Mabel had only 
chosen to assume it, that the time 
for leaving Elvas was indeed at 
hand. Yet a few days, and few 
things were more uncertain than 
his again meeting Lady Mabel on 
this side of the grave. 

A few golden hours had yet to 
fleet by. Who would throw away 


a happiness because it is fleeting ? 
Li[sle had sunk into a delightful 
reverie, anticipating the pleasures 


of the evening, when his man of 
method laid before him a despatch 
from his other correspondent, Sir 
Rowland Till. 

He read it hastily, and angrily 
threw it on the floor. He thought 
himself an ill-used man! “ Be in 
Aleantara by nine to-morrow!” 
“Tl dono such thing! I have been 
in the saddle for weeks. My horses 
are worn out,” (he chose to forget 
a fresh horse in his stable.) “ Up 
late last night and worried all day 
about affairs over which I have no 
control, and fellows who will fail 
us at need. Sir Rowland must 
wait till dinner time to-morrow for 
news of these dilatory Spaniards. If 
he has to deal much more with 
them, it will be a useful lesson to 
learn to wait.” 

He now went to his chamber to 
dress in order to attend Lady Ma- 
bel. When he returned to his par- 
lour, seeing Sir Rowland’s insulted 
despatch still lying on the floor, he 
condescended to pick it up and 
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stow it away in his pocket with his 
notes on the state of the Andalusian 
reserve and the garrison of Bada- 
joz, and then rode off in the hap- 
piest mood to head-quarters. But 
when he dismounted there, his con- 
science pricked him. An ambi- 
tious soldier, zealous in the cause 
for which he fought, he, not long 
since, would have felt one moment’s 
forgetfulness, or the slightest neg- 
lect of the service, to be treason 
against his own nature. He now 
turned back from the door to bid 
the groom leave his own horse in 
Elvas, and take the fresh horse on 
to the little town of Albuquerque, 
and expect him at the esteilequem 
there before the dawn of day. 
Having, by this provision for riding 
post, quieted the compunctious 
visitings of conscience, he entered 
the honse. 

Lady Mabel kept him waiting 
some time, purposely, for delay 
was now her policy. Soon, how- 
ever, he heard her talking in the 
next room, and the abrupt and 
erabbed tone of the voice which 
answered her, betrayed Moodie in 
one of his objecting and protesting 
moods. Lady Mabel was giving 
sundry injunctions to an unwilling 
agent. At length the old Scotch 
grieve, like one of his own ill-con- 
ditioned steers, would neither lead 
nor drive; for when she bid him put 
the clock back an hour, he flatly 
refused, calling it acting a lie, as 
the wily Gibegnites did to Joshua, 

“Oras Jacob and Rebecca did to 
blind old Isaac,” Lady Mabel sug- 
gested; but even the example of 
the patriarch could not move him, 
and Lady Mabel had to make time 
move backward with her own hand, 

Although she entered the room 
radiant with beauty and with smiles, 
for Moodie’s obstinacy had not 
ruffled her in the least, she was so 
sorry to have kept Colonel L’Isle 
waiting, and so much afraid he 
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would have to wait a while longer, 
as the Old Lisbon coach and the 
mules, with their harness, were not 
put together so speedily as the 
London turn-out of a fashionable 
lady. “I am to blame,” she con- 
tinued “ for not having looked to it 
before, for Antonio Lobo, my im- 
promptu postillion, is more skilled 
in the management of our olive 
trees than of my vehicle.” 

To fill up the time she now asked 
L'Isle’s opinion of her dress, seeing 
him eye it with some surprise. 
Turning gracefully about and show- 
ing it off to him from different 
points of view, she told him that, 
as a last compliment to her Elvas 
friends, she had, for once, adopted 
their costume. 

“Improved upon it, rather,” said 
L’Isle, for she had not closely fol- 
lowed the local costume where it 
did not please her. Then running 
on, from one lively topic to another, 
she amused L’Isle so successfully 
that he felt it to be an interruption 
when the footman came in to say 
that the coach was ready. After 
depositing her guitar in state, on a 

ile .of music, on the front seat, 
LiIsle at length found himself be- 
side Lady Mabel in this venerable 
vehicle, long used to bear a noble 
burden, having belonged to a Por- 
tuguese Marquis, who, on the first 
approach of Junot’s invading horde, 
had run off to Brazil, leaving his 
coach, his estate, his country, and 
perhaps his honour behind him. 
Slow and dignified, as became its 
character, was its progress up the 
hill of Elvas; for one pair of the 
team of mules which had brought 
it from Lisbon, had returned to 
their duty in the quartermaster’s 
department, and their comrades, 
left to their own unaided efforts, 
found the coach almost as hard to 
handleasanine-pounder. But inthe 
dove-like, billing and cooing hu- 
mour which L’Isle was, time flew 
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on the wings of the carrier-pigeon, 
and they arrived at Mrs. Short- 
ridge’s house too soon for him, 
though all the guests, but them- 
selves, were there already. Two or 
three score of Portuguese, most of 
them ladies, and nearly as many 
English officers filled the rooms. 

Some of these gentlemen looked 
surprised at seeing L’Isle, thinking 
he had already left Elvas.. Lieu- 
tenant Goring, who was showing 
off his tall lithe person to the best ad- 
vantage, beside his short and sturdy 
friend, Captain Hatton, seemed 
annoyed at L’Isle’s presence, and 
Hatton shared his feelings. L’Isle 
stood in the way of their paying 
court to Lady Mabel, and Goring, 
at least, had reckoned on his 
absence. 

“T had hoped,” said he, “ that 
we were rid of the Colonel for 
once. He is an abominable mo- 
nopolist.” 

“ He is so,” said Hatton, “ for 
Lady Mabel’s smiles belong to’ the 
brigade.” 

“ And the light dragoons quar- 
tered with it,” interjected Goring. 
“ But here he is, basking in the 
sunshine, and keeping us shivering 
in the shade, when he ought to be 
on the roal to Alcantara, Sir 
Rowland is expecting him. Major 
Conway seemed quite anxious that 
he should be there by times in the 
morning, and, doubtless, had some 
good reason for it.” 

“Why do you not give him a 
hint?” asked Hatton. “ Perhaps 
he has forgotten it.” 

“He is your colonel, and the 
hint would come better from you.” 

“Thank you,” said Hatton. 
“ But in our regiment, it is contrary 
to etiquette to hint to the colonel 
that he is neglecting his duty.” 

“But it seems,” said Goring, 
“that the rule does not apply to 
the brigade. The major tells me 
that LiIsle has freely censured 
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my lord’s remissness, and urged 
him to enforce more stringent dis- 
cipline.”’ 

“ How did my lord take it?’ 

“Like a slap in the face,” an- 
swered Goring. “ At least he 
treated it as a great piece of pre- 
sumption, and L’Isle was thorough- 
ly annoyed at the rough answer he 
got. Indeed, Conway thinks that 
there is nothing but ill blood be- 
tween them.” 

“That does not look much like 
it,’ said Hatton, glancing at Lady 
Mabel, with L’Isle at her elbow. 
“Let us go and beat about the 
bushes; we may start something 
worth chasing ! 

The two friends, looking like a 
greyhound and = a_ bull-terrier 
coupled together, proceeded to 
hunt in couple, by thrusting them- 
selves into the cluster of gentlemen 
around Lady Mabel. Hatton, with 
a little start of admiring surprise, 
praised the taste displayed in her 
dress, regretting her being so late 
in adopting it, it so became her. 
He looked round, appealing to the 
by-standers, all of whom assented 
to his opinion, except the discrimi- 
nating Goring, who asserted that 
it was not the costume which be- 
came Lady Mabel, but Lady Mabel 
who set off the costume; and he 
earried the popular voice with him. 
“No head looks so well under a 
Turk’s turban as a Christian’s,” he 
continued, “and no native could 
show off the national dress here 
like a genuine English beauty.” 
Lady Mabel had learned to listen 
complacently to the broadest lan- 
guage of admiration. 

There were handsome women 
present—for Elvas could boast its 
share of beauty—but none to rival 
hers, the more conspicuous too, 
from being loveliness of a dif- 
ferent type, and not likely to be 
overlooked among the dumpy 
Portuguese ladies, few of whom 
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equalled her in height. Lady 
Mabel would have been no woman 
had she not enjoyed the admiration 
she excited; but she remembered 
the business of the night, when 
Goring, bowing to L’Isle, spoke of 
the unexpected pleasure of seeing 
him here. ; : 

At once interrupting him, she 
exclaimed, “ It is probably the last 
time we shall have the pleasure of 
meeting our friends of Elvas, so I 
at least have come to devote myself 
exclusively to them. Do, Colonel 
L’Isle, take pity on a dumb wo- 
man, and lend me a Portuguese 
tongue.” And gliding off among 
a party of the natives present, she 
entered into conversation with 
them, calling continually on L’Isle 
to interlard her complimentary 
scraps with more copious and better 
turned periods. 

Mrs. Shortridge, too, kept her 
interpreter, the commissary, close 
at her elbow, and the quantity of 
uncurrent Portuguese she made 
him utter to her guests, in the 
course of the night, amounted to a 
wholesale issue of the counterfeit 
coin of that tongue. From the 
assiduity of both ladies in courting 
the natives, one might have thought 
that they meant to settle at Elvas, 
or that they were rival candidates 
canvassing the borough for votes. 

It was a young and gay party 
assembled here, and Mrs, Short- 
ridge’s floor was soon covered with 
dancers. In private houses the 
national dances are often executed 
in a modified and less demonstrative 
style, at least early in the evening, 
than elsewhere. Still the dancing 
in Elvas and Badajos were near 
neighbours to each other. But a 
change had come over Mrs. Short- 
ridge, and she now made no protest 
and saw little impropriety in dis- 
plays which she had denounced a 
few days ago. Fashion is the re- 
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makes the morals, and what it 
sanctions cannot be wrong. The 
commissary, not so easy a convert, 
sneeringly remarked, that the exhi- 
bition was very suitable to ballet 
dancers and such folks, plainly class- 
ing most of his guests in that cate- 
gory; while Lady Mabel, with bare- 
faced hypocrisy, glided about among 
her foreign friends, lamenting that 
her English clumsiness cut her off 
from taking her part in a diversion, 
and in the displays of grace and 
feeling, which, she said, with double 
meaning, were unbecoming any 
but women of the Latin races. 

The night was hot, and dancing 
made it hotter. So Mrs. Short- 
ridge called upon Lady Mabel to 
fill up the interval of rest, and 
gratify the expectations of their 
friends with some of her choicest 
songs. 

But yesterday so large an audi- 
ence would have abashed her ; now 
she scarcely saw the throng around 


her in her eagerness to gain her 
end by prolonging the amusements 


of the night. She sent L’Isle for 
her guitar, made him turn over her 
music, never releasing him for a 
moment, while she sung no Italian, 
French or English songs, but some 
of those native and cherished re- 
quidillas, the airs and words of 
which find here so ready an access 
to all hearts; and she executed 
them with a skill, melody and pa- 
thos, that flattered and charmed 
the Portuguese. The guitar, though 
the cherished friend of serenading 
lovers of the old Spanish school, 
was truly but a poor accompani- 
ment to such a voice; but L’Isle 
saw that, like the harp, it had the 
merit of displaying to advantage 
the roundest, fairest, and most beau- 
tifully turned arms he had ever 
gazed upon. 

The dancers were again upon 
the floor; the night sped on, and 
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Lady Mabel made free use of her 
interpreter in engraciating herself 
with the Portuguese. L’Isle, true 
to his pledge, taxed his powers to 
the utmost to be witty and agreea- 
ble in her name; at times, a little 
overdoing his part. Thus, at sup- 
per, when an elaborate compliment 
to Dona Carlotta Seguiera, drew 
a reply as if it had originated with 
himself, he stripped it of part of 
its merit, by saying that he was 
merely the mouth-piece of Lady 
Mabel’s sentiments. When Dona 
Carlotta expressed her surprise that 
Lady Mabel’s short English sen- 
tence should make so long a speech 
in Portuguese, he explained it by 
Lady Mabel’s peculiar faculty of 
uttering a volume in three words, 

Supper and the dance that fol- 
lowed were over; Mrs. Shortridge’s 
great night drew to a close; and 
many of the company asked for 
one more melody from the sweet 
songstress before they dispersed. 
While turning over her ‘wasie, 
Lady Mabe! seemed to hesitate in 
her choice, and L’Isle thought that 
her hand trembled as she selected 
a sheet. 

As the fruit of his musical glean- 
ings in the peninsula, Major Lum- 
ley had lately sent her a parcel of 
old Spanish songs, among which 
she had found a little piece, a mere 
fragment, but exquisitely touching 
in melody and sentiment. Her fa- 
ther had been much taken with it, 
but no one else had heard it from 
her lips. Like a volatile perfume, 
that escapes in the attempt to pour 
it from one vessel to another, such 
things defy translation. How, too, 
Lady Mabel gave it vocal life, may 
be imagined not described. She 
sung it with a truthfulness of fee- 
ling that seemed to grow with each 
succeeding line. For the mere 
words, we can find only this slen- 
der version for the English ear : 
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In joyous hall, now thronged with young 
and fair, 

Your roving eye marks every beauty 
here ; 

I harbour not one doubt or jealous fear ; 

Constant your heart: it beats for me 
alone. 


In woodland glade, when armed for 
sylvan war; 

You mark the antlered monarch from 
afar, ‘ 

Your :sportive toil cannot my pleasure 
mar; 

Constant your heart: it beats for me 
alone. 


In summer night, gazing on starry sky ; 

And on yon radiant queen, who rides 
on high, 

Your fancy seems to roam, yet hovers 
nigh; 

Constant your heart: it beats for me 
alone. 


But hark, you tremble! You start as 
from a dream ; 

From your bright eyes the warrior 
flashes gleam ; 
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All else forgotten, war is now your 
theme ; 

Constant my heart: it beats for you 
alone. 


*Midst charging hosts, the foremost rank 
is thine ; 

In saddened bower, the thrilling fear is 
mine; 

You glow with ardour, I in sorrow pine; 

Constant my heart: it beats for you 
alone. 


Could L’Isle’s vanity be beguil- 
ing him? The tremour of her 
voice, her saddened troubled look, 
the beaming glances of her eyes, 
which hovered about him, yet 
shunned to meet his gaze—they 
all betrayed her. She was, per- 
haps, half consciously, identifying 
him with the object of the song. 
Her audience were delighted, but 
L’'Isle was entranced, and no lon- 
ger a responsible man. 


If you stand still, you will be run over. Motion, action, progress—these are 
the words which now fill the vaults of Heaven with their stirring demands, and 
make humanity’s heart pulsate with a stronger bound. Advance, or stand aside ; 
do not block up the way, and hinder the career of others; there is too much to 
do now to allow of inaction anywhere, or in any one. 

There is something for all to do; the world is becoming more and more known ; 
wider in magnitude, closer in interest, more loving and more eventful than of 


old; not in deeds of daring—not in the ensanguined field—not in chains and ter- 
rors—not in blood, and tears and gloom—but in the leaping, vivifying, exhilara- 


ting impulses of a better birth of the soul. 


Some men, like pictures, are fitter for a corner than a full light.—Seneca. 


Many persons carry about their character in their hands; not a few, in their 


feet.— Anon. 
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Tt is not the province of this Maga- 
zine—at least in its Eprrortan depart- 
ment—to touch, however superficially, 
upon the question of politics. 

Although we believe that the Sourn- 
ERN Srares are standing on the verge 
of a Revolution; although, it appears to 
us, that the elements of strife, discord, 
and hatred, have been heated up to the 
point of absolute convulsion ;-—we shall 
not abandon the line of our original poli- 
cy by intermeddling with any of the 
grand national or sectional issues of 
the day. 

On the contrary, our course still leads 
us through the peaceful realms of liter- 
ature. 

Keenly alive to the momentous issues 
of the hour, profoundly impressed by 
the threatening aspect of affairs, we are 
still inclined to linger lovingly among 
scenes and personages, as far removed 
as possible from tumult, passion, and 
deeds of violence and bloodshed! 

We invite you, therefore, respected 
reader! to turn for a moment, from the 
agitating events now in progress, to- 
wards discussions of a wholly different 
and more tranquilizing nature. 

Some months ago, a movement was 
made, chiefly by certain over-zealous 
“ religious journals,” to induce or rather 
to compel the Messrs. Scott & Leonard 
of New York, to omit among their re- 
publications of British Quarterlies, the 
able periodical knownas “tHe Wesrt- 
MINSTER Review.” 

The reason given for this movement 
was, the alledged infidel character of 
“He WESTMINSTER.” 

We urged, at the time, in reply, that 
as the work in question was not an ed- 
ucational *“ organ,” addressing itself to 
the young, unformed mind, but a pub- 
lication designed solely for adults, to 
whom the great mass of literary pro- 
ductions, (whether infidel or orthodox,) 
must necessarily, always remain open, 
it was worse than useless to attempt 
the suppression of “the Westminster,” 
because its views, (and these we have 


never defended.) happened to be offen- 
sive to certain classes! 

Free discussion, the right of tndivid- 
wal opinion, lay at the very foundation of 
the great reformatory contest, inaugur- 
ated by Luruer, and in strict accord- 
ance with this principle, we have rejoic- 
ed to observe, that the endeavour to put 
down “rue Westminster Review.” in 
this country, has met with not the slight- 
est success. . 

As intimated before, the general theo- 
logical principles of ‘““rae WestMins- 
TER,’ are Not such as we approve, but 
the magazine is the acknowledged rep- 
resentative of a special phase of mod- 
ern belief and argument; moreover, it 
contains some important and most val- 
uable literary features, (for example, the 
elaborate Notes on “ Contemporary Lit- 
erature,”) which is a carefully prepared 
compendium of the intellectual progress 
of society, on the European Continent, 
in Great Britain, and even in America. 

The last numbers of this “ Review,” 
have been singularly full, and interest- 
ing. 

In the issue for Ocroner, we find an 
article on the * Modern Poets and Poetry 
of Italy,” a brief abstract of some parts 
of which, will, doubtless, prove accept- 
able to our readers. 

As regards her Literature Iraty is 
perhaps the most remarkable country 
on the Continentof Europe At the in- 
terval of centuries, she has produced a 
Virgil. a Tass, an Alfieri, a Galileo, a 
Columbus. Can we, then, believe that 
she has sunk into complete intellectual 
decay ? 

“Let us not,” says Lamartine, “ insult 
the genius of Italy, because it slum- 
bers.” 

The truth is, that the contempt which 
has fallen upon the Italians as a people, 
has extended itself (of course, most un- 
justly), to their literature. The modern 
poets of that land, have adopted a lan- 
guage peculiar to themselves, abound- 
ing in daring inversions, which demand 
for their full comprehension, a long, 
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careful study. So we turn coldly away, 
and take for granted what detractors are 
continually repeating, that “ Italian 
modern poetry is weak, affected, inflat- 
ed,” and upon the whole, unworthy of 
regard. 

With two only of the Italian poets of 
the 19th century, are the literary public 
of Great Britain and America familiar. 
We allude to Silvio Pellico and Ugo 
Foscolo. 

The former's long and cruel imprison- 
ment, and the narrative of it in his “Pri- 
Gionl,” have done more to win him our 
sympathy than his verses. His composi- 
tions are distinguished rather for ex- 
treme delicacy, an almost morbid sensi- 
bility of feeling, (intensified by his mis- 
fortunes,) than for power of thought and 
conception. ‘Francesca pa Rimini” 
Owes its success, are told, to the style, 
which is wonderfully polished and cor- 
rect, vot to * loftiness of sentiment, or 
fine development of character.” 

A more complete contrast to Silvio 
Pellico, ig nature, temperament, and 
the idiosyneracies of his genius, could 
hardly have been found, than UGo Fos- 
coLo. He seemed to have been a haugh- 
ty, but resolute, and high-spirited man. 
His Correspondence, published in 1854, 
showed him as he really was, ‘neither 
the ideal hero to which his partisans had 
exalted him, nor yet the gross sensual- 
ist his eaemies had painted him.” The 
elements of both these, it is true, enter- 
ed into the formation of his character. 
He was at once the Stoic and the Syba- 
rite, the martyr andthe man of pleasure. 
His genius and his virtues, though alike 
of a high order, were manifestly incom- 
plete. In earlier life, he was the slave 
of passion; and the advance of years 
did not, in his case, “ bring the Philoso- 
phic mind.” Nevertheless, his nature 
was, in many respects, a noble one. 
His countrymen will ever revere his 
memory, for he loved Italy ‘not wisely” 
perhaps, but “too well.” Rather than 
seal what he believed her death-war- 
rant, he sacriticed all—country, home, 
friends and fortune! 

FoscoLo was born at Zanté of an il- 
lustrious Venetian family. One of his 
aicestors had been generalissimo in the 
last Canadian war. But little was left 
him save the recollection of former 
greatness. His mother was a Greek, 
and she nourished her boy trom his 
cradle, in the love of freedom and de- 
mocracy. Burning for action, he fretted 
impatiently at his listless existence. 

Venice, although still nominally free, 
had fallen into a state of such decrepi- 
tude and corruption, that the young 
republican blushed to call himself ber 
son, 

About this period, the storm of the 
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French Revolution burst over Italy. 
Foscolo hailed it with rapture, and re- 
gardless of the treaty of Campo Formio, 
inasmuch as he looked upon Italy, not 
Venice, as his fatherland, he entered in- 
to one of the French corps, and shared 
the perils and the glory of the campaigns 
of 1797-’S, distinguishing himself at Cas- 
tiglione, and gaining the honour of pro- 
motion to a captain’s rank for his gal- 
lantly at Marengo. Soon, however, he 
discovered that the French were vot the 
allies he had trusted to find them. They 
had excited hopes for Italy and her lib- 
erty, Which were only partially fulfill- 
ed. 


Therefore, Foscolo lay aside his sword 
and armour, and took upthe pen. He be- 
gan the composition of a romance. Its 
leading idea, and title were suggested by 
chance. Jacopt Ortis,a student in the ven- 
erable University of Padua, had recent- 
ly committed suicide; either because he 
had been baffled in love, or disappointed 
in his patriotic expectations. Foscolo, 
who was more of a heathen philosopher 
than a Christian, and who declared 
man’s right to take his own life, when 
it became utterly burdensome to him— 
selected Orris as his hero, and thus 
found an opportunity of venting his fiery 
andtumultuous thoughts. ‘ Jacopi Or- 
Tis” is not unlike Werruer. But in 
the German story, love alone absorbs the 
mind of the hero, while in Foscolo’s 
tale, that passion is shared by patriotism, 
Moreover, the latter work is more full 
of action, incident, true passion, and 
exciting dramatic mouvement. When 
issued, its success was immense, but 
this popularity appears to have been 
chiefly coufined to Italy. 

Foscolo’s poems are inferior to his 
romances. Though often vigorous and 
fervidly imaginative, they are quite as 
often exaggerated in sentiment, and 
turgid in language. The best of them 
is generally pronounced tobe the “ Sep- 
ulchrt,” an elegiac production, dedicat- 
ed to the memory of his friend, Parrnt. 
Interment in cemeteries outstde the 
towns, had been substituted for the an- 
cient custom of intra mural burials, and 
the consequence was, that those, who 
died poor, and unable to pay for a mon- 
ument, were frequently confounded 
with the common and ignoble crowd. 

This was the case with Parint, who 
left the world as penniless as he had 
entered it. 

Despite the unquestionable merits of 
the “ Sepulchrt,” it is too elaborate in 
structure, and abounds with bewilder- 
ing, mythological, historical, and scien- 
tific allusions, and these are sometimes 
so abstruse that the author is obliged to 
act as his own commentator ! 

The main characteristic of this strange 
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poem, is a “reverent admiration, a pro- 
found regret for the customs of antiqui- 
ty.” It laments in most harmonious 
numbers, the old “ lachrymatory vases,” 
and the ambient flame that destroying 
the corruptible portions of the human 
body, left but its ashes in this earthly 
sphere !” 

One of the most striking passages in 
the “Sepulchri,” has been thus trans- 
lated : 


“Cypress and cedar mingled in the 

breeze 

Their faint perfume ; o’er the sepulchral 
urn 

Bending eternal shade. The precious 
vase 

Embalmed the votive tear; devoted 
friends 

Sought in their loving care to steal a 
beam 

From the bright Sun to cheer that night 


of gloom, 
For still the dying eye with lingering 
glance 


Turns to the orb of day. The last faint 
breath 

From the expiring bosom sighs for 
light, 

The murmuring fountains shed their 
silver stream, 

On beds of violets, and of amaranths, 

Which strewed the funeral grass, and 
he who came 

To offer a libation on the tomb, 

Or whisper to the dead his secret woes, 

Inhaled a fragrance, sweet as that which 
breathes 

In the bless’d regions of th’ Elysian 
fields !” 


Ugo Foscolo’s Tragedies, for a time, 
very popular, are now almost forgotten. 
Noble words, and thoughts of great sug- 
gestiveness and vigor may be found in 
them, but there is a defect throughout 
in characterization. Many of the scenes 
are forced, and the personages unnatur- 
al. The latter are particularly deficient 
in warmth of passion, and this, we are 
surprised to hear, is the chief fault of 
Italian tragedy. 

The Italian dramatists appear to have 
had an insane idea that in order to avoid 
the reproach of efleminacy, exaggera- 
tion, and meretricious ornament, it was 
necessary to carry severe simplicity be- 
yond even the limits the Greeks had as- 
signed it! Thus, while their characters 
are admirably owtlened, they lack, for the 
most part, relief, and vividness of color- 
ing. 

It is painful to glance at the latter por- 
tion of Ugo Foscolo’s life. At the very 
period, when his literary success was 
greatest, and his fortune seemed assur- 
ed, he was called to act in a more stir- 
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ring drama. Feeling that the destiny of 
his country was bound up in that of Na- 
poleon and the Empire, he resumed the 
sword, and joined the army under the 
viceroy Eugene. But soon, alas! how 
soon, the kingdom of [ntaly fell; and 
thenceforth Foscolo knew that his part 
was over. When subsequently, com- 
manded to take an oath of allegiance to 
Austria, he temporized, and seizing the 
first favourable opportunity, escaped 
over the frontiers toSwitzerland. Atter 
eighteen months’ residence in extreme 
poverty there, he found his way to Lon- 
don. A romantic notion of English 
freedom and generosity induced him to 
take this journey. He was bitterly un- 
deceived. 

“In England,” to use his own stirking 
words, “‘poverty is a disgrace which 
nothing can wash out!” With his haugh- 
ty nature, unsubdued by misery, Fosco- 
Lo would not stoop to solicit aid. He 
gaineda livelihood by criticisms,editions 
of the Italian classics, &e., &e., but his 
pay was both small and uncertain. The 
inevitable consequence followed. The 
author of * Jacobi Ortis,” the invincible 
patriot, and friend of Ltalian liberty, the 
Professor of Eloquence at the oldest 
University in Europe, the celebrated 
poet and critic, was arrested for debt, 
and thrown into prison. 

A few friends he still retained. They 
rallied around him, but the proud poet’s 
heart was broken. He could brook mis- 
fortune and sternly struggle with the 
pains of utter destitution. Alb these 
things he suffered, and never dreamed of 
yielding. 

The degradation of imprisonment, 
however, he could not endure. This 
final blow fairly struck him down. On 
the Mth of September, 1819, he expired 
and was buried the day alter in a little 
English churchyard at Chiswick! 

We wish it were in our power to fol- 
low the author of the delightful article 
in “rue Wesrminstrer” further; to ac- 
company him in his biographical sketch- 
es and criticisms upon the great scholar, 
philosopher and poet, Leoparpt, who 
may be said almost to have revived 
the classic age of his country; and also 
in what is so elegantly said of Mar- 
cuetti, celebrated for his finished 
*Canzones,”’ of ALEXANDER PoeERIo, 
Mammiani, Manzoni, Bercuer, Giusti, 
and others,—but our decreasiug space 

yarns us to pause here. 

Probably, however, enough has been 
written to convince the reader that 
modern Italian Literature is rich in great 
names and noble productions. Should 
he feel any interest in the subject, let 
him procure “ rHe Westminster,” and 
peruse the entire article from which our 
extracts (necessarily curtailed of all 
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“fairness of proportion”) have been 
taken. If he be of a liberal mind, and 
at all fond of letters, we think he will 
say with us, that an essay so genial in 
tone, so clearly composed, and full of 
information at once original and valua- 
ble, owght to go far towards redeeming 
the errorsand short-comings of this Re- 
view, even were they greater than we 
are disposed to admit! 


We referred briefly in the last * Edi- 
tor’s Table” of this magazine, to a very 
absurd criticism upon Tennyson, which 
appeared in the November number of 
the “New York Crayon.” 

In that critique, the writer attempted 
to be profound and philosophical. With 
adegree of ignorance, or presumption, 
most tolerable, and not to be endured,” 
he assumes the championship of a de- 
feated minority, and in the face of the 
recorded verdicts of the ablest literary 
authorities of Great Britain and Amer- 
ica, confirmed by the great mass of 
thoughtful readers in both countries, 
he coolly speaks of Tennyson, as the 
“ favourite of drawing-room misses, and 
affected dandies!!” And yet, we are 
rather amused than astonished by this. 
Folly, blinded by the intense egotism, 
often its chief characteristic, can aflord 
to be bold, and even impudent. It de- 
lights in paradox, and is never more 
self-suflicient, than when engaged in 
pertly contradicting the settled judg- 
ments of those whose habits of calm re- 
flection are a standing reproach to its 
own shallow flippancy. 

It may well be conceived, that the cen- 
sure of such a critic can be but of little 
importance, even to the most sensitive. 
His praise is what any judicious writer 
would have to dread. 

Nevertheless, we shall comment, e7 
passant, upon the “ Crayon’s” review 
of “ Sylvia’s World.” 

Evidently, the critic is ambitious of 
displaying the versatility of his powers. 
After the deeply-metaphysical remarks 
upon Tennyson, he strives to relieve his 
over-strained mind, by indulging him- 
selfin sarcastic badinage, and some very 
questionable pleasantries, at the ex- 
pense of a work which he (in the exer- 
cise of the same exquisite taste that 
condemned the “ Idyls of the King” as 
“puerile,”) pronounces to be “trashy, 
dull, and wearisome.” 

It is very probable that the critic of 
the “Crayon” is sincere. No doubt, 
he is one of those d/asé gentlemen, whose 
excess of lymph, united to other “ ex- 
cesses,” has reduced him to that sad 
condition, when most of the “uses of 
this world” (books among them) seem 
“weary, flat, stale, and unprofitable.” 
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And yet, the Yankee instinct of economy 
survives. He is indignant because of 
“the good paper and binding wasted” in 
the publication of “Sylvia’s World,” 
and with an ostentatious show of pa- 
triotism, “ regrets that the volume is a 
proof of the intellectual inferiority of our 
authors, when compared with those of 
other nations!” 

His anxiety on this point appears to 
us unnecessary. If, under the influence 
of some transient gleam of self-know- 
ledge, he had expressed a fear in regard 
to “the proof of the intellectual infe- 
riority of our erities” (manitested, for 
instance, in his own depreciation of Ten- 
nyson), “when compared with those of 
other nations,” we would “therein have 
sympathized with him, whilst regretting 
the weakness which prompted him to 
make such a pitiful display of his short- 
comings.’ 

But, according tothe “ Crayon,” “ Syl- 
via’s World” is not only “dull,” but 
“vulgar!” 

“The characters ” (it is said) “ which 
the author would have us to believe are 
all ladies and gentlemen, talk very vadl- 
garly at times, and, indeed, in a style 
which we at the North are not accustomed 
to hear, though, for all we know, it may 
be quite common in the South!” 

We have hitherto referred to the critic 
as a foolish and self-sufficient writer 
merely; we now feel constrained to ac- 
cuse him of malictousness. However 
contracted the sphere of his information 
may be, he knew perfectly well, when 
he penned the preceding paragraph, that 
the insinuation contained therein, és 
false. 

The high-bred courtesy, the grace, 
ease, and propriety of manver, which 
are distinguishing traits of the best 
Southern society, have been acknow- 
ledged by the most fanatic Abolitionists ; 
and the attempt to deny them—although 
conveyed in a mean insinuation only— 
would be ludicrous, were it not so ex- 
cessively ill-natured. 

As for the alleged “ vulgarity” of cer- 
tain characters in ‘ Sylvia's World "— 
since not the shadow ofa proof is brought 
forward to sustain the charge—we may 
dismiss it among the critic’s various 
other vagaries of opinion, the justice of 
which we refuse to own, until some 
demonstration of its truth shall have 
been offered. 

How can we tell what the writer’s 
ideas of “vulgarity” are? “ For aught 
we know,” they may be as luminous, 
correct, and satisfactory, as his concep- 
tions of the nature of poetry, exhibited in 
his consignment of Tennyson tothe ten- 
der mercies and gracious consideration 
“of drawing-room misses, and affected 
dandies !!” 
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We take the following article from 
“The Charleston Mercury,” because we 
have therein expressed our own views 
upon the character and the writings of 
Wasuineron Irvine: 

“There are men upon whose earthly 
fortunes a special Fate appears to smile. 
From the cradle tothe grave, their lives, 
to all outward seeming, are guarded by 
a genius of good-will and loving sympa- 
thies. Nothing disturbs the calm tenor 
of their successful progress. At the 
very commencement of the career of 
such individuals, circumstance and des- 
tiny unite to smooth the path of the fu- 
ture, and to open the gates of opportu- 
nity to the most substantial successes 
of existence. 

“We are surely justified in ranking 
Washington Irving among these favour- 
ites of ‘the Gods.’ 

*“ Whatever may have been his pri- 
vate griefs, he has achieved an uninter- 
rupted series of literary triumphs; and 
it may be contidently atlirmed, that no 
other author of our age and country has 
met with such instant and warm appre- 
ciation. 

* The cause of [rving’s wide-spread 
and all but immediate reputation, are 
not hard to understand. Let us seek 
for them in the events of his early life. 

* When a young man of twenty-two 
or three, he left this country, in a sailing 
ship, for England. He kept a journal of 
the incidents of his voyage, which were 
subsequently incorporated in the first 
chapters of his ‘Sketch Book. He 
had not been long in Great Britain, be- 
fore a fortunate concurrenee of events 
enabled him to form the acquaintance of 
some among the most distinguished lit- 
erary men of the day. His manners, 
appearance, and intellectual accomplish- 
ments were such, as to win him their 
regard and friendship. 

* With the path thus partially opened 
towards the fair reception of any future 
literary venture in the metropolis, Irving 
undertook a tour of the English Prov- 
inces. That excellent and venerable 
institution, the English way-side inn— 
in whose ample parlor the guest was 
expecied to ‘take his ease ’—had not 
yet given place to the pretentious hos- 
tlery of the present time; and the halls 
of the geutry, and gable-roofed resi- 
dences of the upper farmers and small- 
landed proprietors, were alike open to 
the traveller, who, overtaken by night 
or storm, requested the owners’ hospi- 
tality. In a word, the England of that 
day had not been metamorphosed intoa 
country which our ancestors would, 
with difficulty, have recognized as the 
‘merry Isle’ of yore; but old customs, 
old traditions, and a hundred nameless 
characteristics of life, manners, scenery, 
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and local laws, still bore the traces of 
an age which is vital, and breathing still 
in the pages of Richardson, Fielding, 
Addison and Smollett. The tourist, ia- 
stead of being madly whirled from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, with 
scarcely a chance for accurate observa- 
tion, journeyed on horseback and in 
stage-coaches, with abundant leisure to 
think and to examine men and things 
with the eye of a philosopher. 

“It was thus that Irving collected a 
great portion of the material for his 
‘Sketch Book’ and ‘ Bracebridge Hall.’ 
Unlike the vast majority of youthful 
writers, he hit at once upon the style 
and the class of subjects best fitted to 
develope his peculiar abilities—the deli- 
cacy of his fancy and perceptions—his 
rich though quiet humour, and that 
quaint, genial, half-philosophising tem- 
per, Which is perhaps the greatest charm 
of his works. 

** Thoroughly Saxon in his tastes. con- 
stitution, and habitudes of mind. witha 
reverence for the * Mother Land” which 
no mere political differences between 
Great Britain and America could weak- 
en for a moment,—naturally cool, dis- 
passionate, and impartial in judgment, 
with just enough of ‘the antiquarian 
mood, to ‘leaven’ his republican feel- 
ings, itis not strange that his pictures 
of English manners and rural sports, of 
the yeomanry, ‘Squirearchy,’-and the 
‘fine old English Gentleman’ sitting in 
minor baronial state, amid the portraits 
of his ancestors, should be the most 
faithful and charming compositions of 
their kind, since the decease of ‘The 
Spectator.’ 

“The ‘Sketch Book’ was issued un- 
der singularly favourable auspices. The 
work itself was, at that period, a novelty 
in the world of letters. Inthe first place, 
it was written by an American; in the 
second place, by an American who ab- 
solutely seemed to understand, that, in 
abusing the English race, he would have 
committed sacrilege against his own 
blood and brain, and trampled, so to 
speak, upon the graves of his fathers; 
and, lastly, in addition to the honest 
praise of everything good and noble in 
the Saxon nature, the essays were, as 
regards style, almost perfect examples 
of the force and beauty of * English un- 
defiled” With the aid of one or two in- 
fluential friends to crown these chances 
of success, ‘the Book’ at length ap- 
peared with the imprint of a London 
press. Its popularity was great, and 
well-nigh universal. Critics on both 
sides of the ocean united to commend a& 
work which, with remarkable literary 
excellence, combined a spirit so fair, 
generous, and manly. 

“*You understand, and have drawn 
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us to the life!’ exclaimed John Bull, 
‘rubbing,’ as Bulwer has it, ‘his fat, 
well-fed hands,’ and looking amiably 
upon his brother ‘Jonathan,’ for the first 
time since the news came of New Or- 
leans and the Sth of January. 

“*Yes ! rejoins Jonathan ; ‘and what’s 
better, you havn't betrayed your coun- 
try, and played the flunkey to the ‘ Brit- 
isher, though you couldn't help putting 
in a good word for the fellow, after all. 
And I’m not the one to say that John 
Bull, bad as he may be, is altogether a 
brute either!’ 

** So, both parties were satisfied, and 
the future of the young author dawned 
before him clear and bright. 

“ About this time, an event happened 
which threw Irving upon his own re- 
sources, compelling him to look to his 

n for support. The house in the 

nited States, with which he was con- 
nected, failed. Thereupon, he turned 
with redoubled zeal to intellectual la- 
bour. Between the time of the ‘Sketch 
Book’s’ publication and the year 1532— 
the era of Irving’s returnto New York— 
he enjoyed several opportunities of vis- 
iting the Continent and peninsula of Eu- 
rope, taking wise note of men and man- 
ners wherever he, went, and embodying 
the results of his study in the ‘Tales of 
a Traveller, ‘Chronicles of the Con- 
quest of Granada,’ * The Alhambra,’ and 
‘Legions of the Conquest of Spain, 

“In England he remained three years, 
fulfilling the duties of Secretary to the 
American Legation, which duties, how- 
ever. left him sufficient leisure to write 
his ‘ Bracebridge Hail,’ which may be 
viewed as a continuation, in parts, of 
the ‘Sketch Book,’ but with a far more 
liberal exhibition of the author's delight- 
fulbumour. Who. that has ever been 
introduced to them, can forget ‘ Ready 
Money Jack,’ and the good old ‘Squire ? 

“ Upon his return to the United States, 
Irving was honoured with a reception of 
the most enthusiastic description; but 
he did not pause to contemplate his lau- 
rels, or to drain, as most others would 
have done, the cup of flattery to the 
dregs. On the contrary, in the summer 
of °32, he accompanied Mr. Ellsworth— 
fone of the Commissioners for remov- 
ing the Indian tribes across the Missis- 
sippi’—on a journey to the Far West, 
which is described in his * Tour on the 
Prairies,’ published in 1545. This was 
followed by ‘ Astoria,’ and subsequently 
by ‘The Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
ville.’ 

“In 1842, Irving was tendered and 
accepted the appointment of Minister to 
Spain. He resided in Madrid for the 
next four years, and then, leaving Eu- 
Tope for the jast time, settled perma- 
nently down upon the banks of his 
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beautiful and beloved Hudson. Here, 
in his cottage at Sunnyside, he lived for 
thirteen years, tranquilly and happily ; 
but, until within a few months of his 
decease, labouring with all the assiduity 
of matured manhood, upen that noble 
work. which fitly closes the brilliant se- 
ries of his writings, ‘The Biography of 
George Washington.’ 

“Tt seems, indeed, as if ‘a special 
Providence’—a loving genius of untiring 
good offices—presided over§ this man’s 
career. He was permitted to enjoy the 
fullest possible fruition of his labours; 
to accomplish, to the minutest item, the 
various and important tasks which he 
had proposed to himself to perform ; 
and, finally, when the day’s work is 
wholly done, with little pain, and no loss 
of the pristine vigour of his mind—no 
dimming of his fine perceptions—with a 
heart as genial, and a brain as active, 
as ever, very calmly ‘ he falls on sleep!’ 

“We will sum up this notice (neves- 
sarily an inadequate one), by a brief 
analysis of what appear to us the distin- 
guishing features of Irving’s intellect 
and its productions. 

“In no sense whatever can we regard 
him as having been possessed of a 
strongly original, creative imagination. 
His powers were not dramatic. The 
most superticial perusa! of his tales, or 
of those essays into which dialogues are 
introduced, must convince the reader of 
his deficiency in this respect. If what 
we have said on this point be true, it 
follows, of course, that Irving’s capacity 
for invention was but limited. He wise- 
ly furebore from attempting anything in 
the form of a sustained fiction or ro- 
mance, But his fancy was exquisitely 
delicate; his susceptibility equally acute 
and healthful, and his humour of that 
genuine kind which places one so gifted 
en rapport, as it were, with Humanity at 
large. We never find in his writings 
‘thoughts too deep for tears ;’ very sel- 
dom do we meet with a profoundly sug- 
gestive train of reasoning, or a grandly 
inspired sentence, pregnant with the 
passion and glory of some newly reveal- 
ed truth. No! the genius of Irving was 
geotle, contemplative, tender. The 
whole world could understand him, 
without the slightest call or stress upon 
the reflective faculties, for his works 
deal with the obvious aspects of society 
and morals. In none of them does the 
author strive to pierce to the ‘ root and 
foundation of things ;’ he is content to 
charm his readers with the quiet kindli- 
ness of his own views, which are fre- 
quently those of the Optimist, and to en- 
chain his attention by the fascioations 
ofa style which is as pure. limpid and 
musical, in the flow of its perfect para- 
graphs and harmonious rhythm, as the 
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tide of some peaceful streamlet mur- 
muring through level meadows. 

*“ His ‘Sketch Book,’ although one of 
the earliest of Irving’s productious, is, 
after all, his ablest and most character- 
istic work. Excepting the ‘Life of 
Washington,’ which is a composition 
rather of art than genius (and as such 
it cannot be too highly commended), we 
do not think that Irving’s Biographies 
are, in the highest degree, successful. 
Look at his ‘ Life of Goldsmith! What 
impartial reader ever rose from its per- 
usal satisfied that the writer had made 
the best use of his ample material ? How 
inferior in every element of a good bio- 
graphy to the life of the same individual 
by John Forster! And again, if we ex- 
amine his ‘ Lives’ of Columbus and Ma- 
homet, it is impossible not to perceive 
the absence of that large imagination, 
and that unerring insight, those vigor- 
ous powers of generalization. which 
distinguish the first-class historians and 
biographers, and without which—al- 
though an author may be the most 
charming of raconteurs—he must fall 
short of the highest triumphs in these 
difficult departments of literary effort. 

« But it is useless to try our author by 
a standard which *God and Nature’ 
never designed should be applied to 
him. We have been led into the pre- 
ceding train of remark, by the unreason- 
ing and extravagant laudations of Irv- 
ing’s genius that have appeared in sev- 
eral Northern journals, which, by con- 
founding every principle of calm judg- 
ment, and ignoring all the rules of truth- 
ful criticism, simply have resulted ina 
caricature of the man they attempt to 
eulogize, leaving upon the mind not one 
distinct impression of his personality 
either as an individual or an author. 

“In conclusion, we confidently ex- 
press our belief that when the writings 
of Washington Irving shall have been 
judged by the candid, infallible tests to 
which, sooner or later, posterity must 
subject all the productions of man’s 
brain and labour ; when the ‘grain’ shall 
have been completely ‘sified from the 
chaff, there will remain a large propor- 
tion of his pathetic sentiment, his spon- 
taneous humour, his pleasingthough not 
profound philosophies, upon which Time 
(the judge from whom there is no ap- 

al) shall write the verdict of approval, 
sealed with the great seal of immortal- 
ity.” 


In addition to this, we quote from 
“ The Home Journal” portions of cer- 
tain very interesting ‘* Memoranda,” 
“ made after attending Mr. Irving's fu- 
neral,” by N. P. Willis: 

“ There were a few drops of rain in 
the Highlands as we left home to attend 
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the funeral of Mr. Irving. The air was 
breathlessly still, and the temperature 
soft and warm; but the clouds in the 
West looked heavy, as if, by noon, it 
might gather to a thunder-storm. The 
neighbours, to whom I spoke upon the 
way, anticipated it. But, as the train 
made its way down the river, the air 
brightened, and it was all clear, save a 
thin veil of mist which draped the val- 
ley of the Hudson with the silvery veil 
coramon to a day of Indian summer. 
As | walked along the uplands of+Tar- 
rytown, an hour before the funeral, lis- 
tening to the tolling of the bells and look- 
ing off upon the sunny landscape below, 
it seemed to me as if Nature was con- 
scious of the day’s event—present with 
hushed tread and countenance of sym- 
pathy and tenderness, but, not to mourn! 
There was a glorious putting away of 
the morning clouds, and an opening up- 
ward of the far-reaching path of sun- 
shine into mid-heaven—in harmony 
with what all felt, save, perhaps, the 
hearts from whose daily life-thought and 
fond care the betoved invalid had been 
just torn—a noon, it seemed to me, that 
was tempered as if by the hands of min- 
istering angels—a lilting of the gloom of 
death for one whose departure should 
be cheerful beyond man’s ordinary lot. 
To a pure life, nobly and beautifully 
completed, it was Death’s inevitable 
coming ; but, ordered at the most timely 
hour, and announced with the gentle- 
ness of a welcome. 

** The ferryman, as I crossed the river, 
(forty miles above Sunnyside, and out 
of reach, of course, of the neighbour- 
hood’s rumour of the day,) had given me 
a touching proof of the singular univer- 
sality of the departed one’s hold upon 
the popular heart. It was, of course, a 
man of the labouring class, hard-work- 
ing, and, in his ordinary intercourse 
with those around him, little likely to 
hear a book mentioned—but he had read 
and loved Irving. ‘You are going down 
to the funeral, I suppose, sir? he in- 
quired, as I stepped on board. ‘ Yes, I 
replied, ‘and we have a great loss in the 
death of such a man.’ ‘A loss, indeed! 
and, as soon as I heard of it, 1 put the 
flag at half-mast, and we shall keep it 
there to-day,’ he said, as he turned 
thoughtfully away. How beautiful for 
Irving, (I could not but think,) to have 
died not only with all the world’s high- 
est honours about his head, but to be 
mourned, also, at the deeper and more 
sacred level of the world’s common 
heart! 

“It is probable that, among the many 
descriptions of the funeral ceremony, 
there will be a mention—(possibly @ 
portrait in one of the illustrated papers) 
—of a-tall and ragged old man, with: 
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very marked physiognomy., who fell into 
the procession of the wealthy and gifted, 
approaching the chancel to take a last 
look at the cold features in the coffin. 
My attention was called to him as he 
unconsciously crowded his ragged shoul- 
ders against our country’s wealthiest 
man, (Mr, Astor,) with whose heart his 
own humbler heart had, for that mo- 
ment, a tear in common, lam sure. In 
unconscious forgetfulness of all around, 
he tottered down the North aisle—his 
rougly features full of emotion at what 
he Rad just gazed upon, and appearing, 
in his whole figure and aspect, so like 
what has been portrayed to us in Ir- 
ving’s sketches of other days! He 
might easily have been a relic of the 
early settlers of the hills near by—a 
type, by fair inheritance, of the charac- 
ters who were the studies of * Diedrich 
Knickerbocker’—but it seemed a strik- 
ing apparition of the Past, so strangely 
conjured into the midst of that crowd of 
to-day’s gifted and distinguished ! 

* As 1 stood in the church, before the 
service, I heard, incidentally, from one 
of the neighbours who was often at Sun- 
nyside, that Mr. Irving had been for 
sometime aware of the uncertain tenure 
of his life—with the disease at his heart 
which has now ended it so suddenly. 
He fully anticipated an instantaneous 
stopping of the fluttering pulse, and 
was, therefore, careful uever to be left 
alone—but he talked cheerfully of dying. 
My companion home, after the funeral, 
(Mr. Grinnell,) was one of our party 
when the beloved author accompanied 
us on a visit to ‘Sleepy Hollow,’ two 
years ago—(a privileged day which I 
described in the ‘Home Jonrnal,’ at the 
time)—and he recalled to my mind the 
peculiar unhesitatingness with which 
Mr. Irving pointed out to us, as we 
drove past it in the carriage, the old 
church which was his family burying- 
ground. ‘Iris soON TO BE MY RESTING- 
PLACE,’ he said, expressing it in the tone 
of an habitual thought, and returning 
immediately to the lively conversation 
suggested by the historic scenery we 
were passing through. And, to this 
place, he was borne and laid to rest, 
yesterday— blessed of the Lord,’ we 
may well believe, in having been ‘found 
ready.’ ” 

* * * * * 


© Tue Ricnmonp Enquirer ” has late- 
i: seememed several articles upon the 

evelopment the Black Republican pol- 
icy at the North, distinguished by the 
usual ability of that journal. 

But, in one of its recent political edi- 
torials, this paper is guilty of an absurd 
blunder, which is commented upon, as 
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follows, by a contributor to the “Charles 
ton Mercury :” 

“When a man is wholly given over 
to politics, it often happens that his fac- 
ulties, excepting the special powers 
called into exercise by his vocation, 
wither and dwindle up; so that he 
comes, in the end, to resemble (morally 
and intellectually) that unlucky dwarf 
in Charles Reade’s last novel, who was 
all arms, skull, and bass voice, with 
hardly the fragment of a body and legs. 

‘‘Every day we are more and more 
struck with the ignorance of purely 
political writers and speakers upon sub- 
jects which every well-taught school 
boy is supposed to understand. And 
this ignorance is equalled only by the 
presumption which invariably accom- 
panies it. 

‘“We open, for example, a recent 
number of the Richmond Enquirer, one 
of the oldest and ablest party journals 
of the South. We turn to a leading 
editorial, and in the very first sentence 
we find Wm. Cullen Bryant referred to 
as one ‘whose yocation it is to write 
poetry without the inspiration; as a 
poor inditer of mean doggerel!’ 

* Now, the express purpose of the 
editorial is the exposure and de- 
nunciation of the political course 
of the New York Evening Post— 
a most laudable object, which must 
meet with the approval of every 
Southern reader. Why, then, should 
the editor of the Enquirer go out of his 
way to attack Bryant, the poet, when 
his sole business is with Bryant the 
Black Republican? Why should he 
make himself, at the outset of his ar- 
gument, supremely ridiculous, by at- 
tempting to deny the poetical claims of 
a man whose fame was probably estab- 
lished long before his wise critic was 
born? 

“Tt is precisely such exhibitions of 
narrow-minded arrogance and folly on 
the part of those who are presumed to 
speak the sentiments of our people, 
which give some colour to the charge of 
the intellectual blindness or inferiority 
(especially in matters of Art) of the 
Southern States. 

“Bryant is an Abolitionist, and his 
journal, the Evening Post, an unseru- 
pulous organ of his abominable creed ; 
but it is simple justice to say that, un- 
like Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, and 
ahost of less distinguished bards, he 
has never polluted the works of his im- 
agination by the introduction of the 
slavery question in any form. 

« Therefore, the Enquirer's character- 
ization of him as ‘an inditer of mean 
doggerel,’ was not only uncalled for, but, 
to use the mildest possible expression, 
in very bad taste.” 
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Considered partly as a parody, and 
partly as a professed imitation, we have 
seldom read a more successtul perform- 
ance than the following: 


THE FIRE-FIEND—A NIGHTMARE. 


(From an unpublished MS. of the late 
tdgtr A. Poe, in the possession of 
harles D. Gardette.) 


In the deepest dearth of midnight, while 
the sad and solemp swell 

Still was floating, faintly echoed from 
the forest chapel bell— 

Faintly, falteringly floating o’er the sable 
waves of air 

That were thro’ the midnight rolling, 
chafed and billowy with the tolling— 

In my chamber [ lay dreaming by the 
fire-light’s fitful gleaming, 

And my dreams were dreams foreshad- 
owed on a heart fore-doomed to care! 

. 


Il. 


As the last long lingering echo of the 
midnight’s mystie chime, 

Lifting thro’ the sable billows to the 
thither shore of Time— 

Leaving on the starless silence not a 
token nor a trace— 

In a quivering sigh departed; from my 
couch in fear | started: 

Started to my feet in terror, for my 
dream’s phantasmal error 

Painted in the fitful fire a frightful, fiend- 
ish, flaming face! 


if. 


On the red hearth’s reddest centre, from 
a blazing knot of oak, 

Seemed to gibe and grin this phantom, 
when in terror | awoke ; 

And my slumbereus eyelids straining, 
as I staggered to the floor, 

Stillin that dread Vision seeming, turned 
my gaze toward the gleaming 

Hearth, and-there !—oh! God! I saw 
it! and from out its flaming jaw it 

Spat a ceaseless, seething, hissing, bub- 
bling, gurgling stream of gore! 


Iv. 


Speechless, struck with stony silence, 
frozen to the floor I stood; 

Till methought my brain was hissing 
with that hissing bubbling blood: 

Till I felt my life-stream oozing, oozing 
from those lambent lips: 

Till the demon seem’d toname me: then 
a wondrous calm o’ercame me, 

And my brow grew cold and dewy, with 
a death-damp stiff and gluey, 

And I fell back on my pillow, in appa- 
rent soul-eclipse ! 


Vv. 


Then, as in Death’s seeming shadow, in 
the icy fall of Fear 

I lay. stricken, came a hoarse and hide- 
ous murmur to my ear: 

Came a murmur like the murmur of as- 
sassins in their sleep— 

Muttering, “ Higher! higher! higher! 1 
am Demon of the Fire! 

Iam Arch-Fiend of the Fire! and each 
blazing roof’s my pyre, 

And my sweetest incense is the blood 
and tears my victims weep!” 
VI. 

‘“‘Tlow I revel on the prairie! How [ 

roar among the pines! 
How I laugh, when from the village, 
o'er the snow the red flame shines, 
And I hear the shrieks of terror, witha 
life in every breath! 

How I scream with lambent laughter, 
as I hurl exch crackling rafter 

Down the fell abyss of fire, until higher, 
higher, bigher, 

Leap the high-priests of my altar, in 
their merry dance of Death !” 


Vil. 


“Tam Monarch of the Fire! J am Vas- 
sal-King of Death! 

World-encircling, with the shadow of its 
doom upon my breath! a 

With the symbol of hereafter flaming 
from my fatal face! 

IT command the Eternal Fire! Higher 
higher, higher, higher 

Leap my ministering demons, like Phan 
tasmagoric lemans 

Hugging universal Nature in their hide- 
ous embrace !” 


Vill. 


Then a sombre silence shut me in a sol- 
emn shrouded sleep, 

And | slumbered like an infant, in the 
‘Cradle of the Deep,” 

Till the beifry in the forest quivered 
with the matin-stroke, 

And the martins, from the edges of its 
lichen-lidded ledges, 

Shimmered thro’ the russet arches, 
where the light in torn files marches, 

Like a routed army, struggling thro’ the 
serried ranks of oak. 


Ix. 


Thro’ my ivy-fretted casements, filtered 
in a tremulous note, 

From the tall and stately linden, where 
a robin swelled his throat : 

Querulous, quaker-breasted robin, call- 
ing quaintly for his mate! 

Then I started up, unbidden, from my 
slumber night-mare ridden, 
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With the memory of that dire demon in 
my central fire, 

On my eyes’ interior mirror like the 
shadow of a Fate! 


x. 


Ah! the fiendish fire had smouldered to 
a white and formless heap, 

And no knot of oak was flaming as it 
flamed upon my sleep; 

But around its very centre, where the 
demon face had shone, 

Forked shadows seemed to linger, point- 
ing as with special finger 

Toa Biste, massive, golden, on a table 
carved and olden: 

And I bowed, and said, “ All Power is 
of God—of God alone!” 


Our able contemporary, the Southern 
Literary Messenger, has been presenting 
to its readers for some months, a novel, 
called “Greenway Court, or, the Bloody 
Ground,” which, if we mistake not, is 
the latest production of Jno. Esten 
Cooke. We have perused the succes- 
sive chapters of this tale with deep and 
ever-increasing interest. 

It is truly a powerful novel, one of its 
author's very best. 

How admirably his descriptive pow- 
ers are illustrated in the following chap- 
ter, entitled * The Devil's Garden,” 
which, as it is partially isolated from the 
rest of the narrative, we quote entire: 

“It is the evening succeeding the 
scenes which have just been related. 

The sun is near its setting. 

A stream of crimson light, as red as 
blood, bathes the valleys and mountains, 
colouring tree trunks, and mossy rocks, 
and flowing streams, with its ruddy 
splendour. 

As the day declines, the deep flush 
ascends the trees, and creeps up the 
precipices—with a stealthy craw}, like 
some variegated wild animal, disap- 
pearing in the depths of the gorges. 

Finally it raises the golden crown 
from the top of the Blue Ridge—fades 
from the pines of the wave-like Mas- 
sinutton, and lingers for an instant on 
the Great North Mountain, and those 
serried ranges which extend, like the 
huge ribs of some prostrate giant. 
through the region which is watered 
by Lost River. 

One pinnacle only at last remains illu- 
minated. It raises its mighty head ab- 
ruptly from the valley, at a point not 
many miles south of the spot where Lost 
River sinks and disappears at the base 
of the mountain, which vainly seeks to 
bar its advance. 

There is something no less curious 
than majestic about this vast pile, which 
is appropriately styled, by one who has 
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described it, ‘a truly wonderful work 
of Nature.’ 

Between two ranges of the bristling 
mountain, a strip of ground, about half 
a mile wide, commences ascending from 
the head of ‘Trout Run,’ and continues 
to mount gradually for the distance of 
three miles. Then it suddenly termi- 
nates in a dizzy precipice—a vast Ti- 
tanic pile of dark granite, such as the 
giants who warred against the gods 
might have heaped up as a memorial of 
one of their slain brethren. The im- 
mense mass is entirely separate from 
the surrounding mountains—yawning 
chasms upon each hand present an im- 
passable gulf—in front the precipice de- 
scends as straight as an arrow to the 
depth of five hundred feet. 

The details of this singular natural 
wonder are no less striking than the 
object itself. 

A portion of the summit is covered 
with flat rocks, forming a natural pave- 
ment—interrupted here and there by 
fissures ; and on the eastern edge stands 
a gigantic bust in granite—the head, 
neck and shoulders, clearly detined— 
the whole presenting to the eye a 
‘frowning and terrific appearance.’ 
Near this figure, which gives its name 
to the peak, formerly stood a granite 
pillar, ten or twelve feet high—two or 
more feet in diameter, and four square. 
This pillar has been broken from its 
base by some convulsion of the earth or 
the elements, and reclines in the form 
of an arch across one of the fissures of 
which we have spoken. 

This is the summit. But the strange 
details of the peak are not exhausted. 
About a hundred feet below the base of 
the statue a door leads into deep cav- 
erns inthe rock. After leaving the en- 
trance, the explorer finds himself in an 
apartment with level floor and ceiling-- 
from which a flight of stone steps as- 
cend to another still larger. In like 
manner twelve flights of steps give ac- 
cess to twelve apartments—the last of 
which is just beneath the pavement of 
the summit, and is lighted by one of the 
fissures already described. 

Such is the ‘ Devil’s Garden’ And 
to this wild scene we now beg the read- 
er to accompany us. 

For a time no living thing is seen, ex- 
cept some huge eagle, sailing by on 
broad wings, above Lost River, a flying 
fallow deer, or a bear, slowly shaking 
his black head, and vanishing in the 
tangled thickets of the mountain side. 

The sun slowly sinks, and his last 
beams linger on the weird-looking 
statue, and the vast mass of piled-up 
granite which soars above. 

The wild scene, with its billowy 
ranges, and glimmering torrents grows 
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wilder—the denizens of the, night begin 
to awake in their lairs and prowl 
abroad to seek their prey—over the im- 
mense horizon, all bristling with jagged 
peaks and precipices, the solemn gran- 
deur, and rude magnificence slowly 
yield to a brooding gloom—the scene is 
an overturned world, convulsed and 
shattered—the very genius of desola- 
tion descends and reigns on his blood- 
red throne of mountains. 

The blazing shield at last sinks be- 
neath the horizon, and night stretches 
its broad pall, prepared to throw it over 
the whole. 

At this moment a slight rustling 
might have been heard at the entrance 
to the caverns, on the declivity of the 
peak, and a swarthy face appeared at 
he opening, followed ere long by a 
strange and repulsive-looking figure, 
which remained for a time motionless 
in the gathering gloom.” 


Since Miss Bacon (or some absurd 
old maid in England), wrote a book 
to prove that Shakspeare was a 
“fifth-rate actor,’ who did not write, 
because he could mot have written, the 
plays which bear his name, nothing so 
preposterous has appeared as the recent 


articles calling in question the right of 
Bunyan to be considered the author of 


“The Pilgrim’s Progress !” 

“Glorious old John” settled that doubt 
himself in an “ Advertisement to the 
Reader,” prefixed to his “* Holy War,” 
published in 1652. Here it is: 

Some say * The Pilgrim's Progress” is 
not mine, 

Insinuating as if I would shine 

In name and fame by the worth of an- 
other, 

Like some made rich by robbing of their 
brother; 
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Or that so fond I am of being sire, 
I'll father bastards; or, if need require, 
U'll tell a lie in print to get applause. 


I scorn it; John such dirt-heap never 
was 

Since God converted him. 
suffice 

To show why [ my “ Pilgrim” patronize ; 

It came from mine own heart, so to 

my head, 

And thence into my fingers trickled ; 

Then to my pen, from whevece im- 
mediately 

On paper I did dribble it daintily. 


Let this 


Manner and matter, too, was all mine 
own; 

Nor was it unto any mortal known, 

Till { had done it; nor did any then, 

By looks, by wits, by tongue, or hand, 
or pen, 

Add five words to it, or wrote half a 
line 

Thereof; the 


whole, and every whit is 
mine. 


Also for this, thine eye is now upon, 

The matter in this manner came from 
none, 

But the same heart, and head, fingers, 
and pen, 

As did the other. Witness all good men; 

For none in all the world, without a lie, 

Can say that this is mine, excepting I; 

I write not this of any ostentation, 

Nor ‘cause I seek of men their com- 
mendation ; 

1 do it to keep them from such surmise, 

As tempt them with my name to scan- 
dalize ; 

Witness then my name, if anagram’d to 
thee, 


The letters make—* No honey in a B.” 


Joun Bunyan. 
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The History of South Carolina, from the 
first European Discovery to its Eree- 
tion into a Republic, with a Supple- 
mentary book, bringing the narrative 
down to the present time. By William 
Gilmore Simms. J. Redfield, New 
York. 1860. 


We well remember the delight with 
which, as a boy at school, we read this 
animated and picturesque narrative of 
the progress of our State, beginning 
with the earliest records of European 
discovery and colonization, and proceed- 
ing through the various fortunes of the 
Revolution, down to the close of the 
War which established our Independ- 
ence. A re-perusal of the work, be- 
sides reviving old and pleasing associa- 
tions, has convinced us that our boyish 
impression of its merits as a_ literary 
production, was by no means false. In- 
deed, this history all the 
charms of a romance. 

The style is so clear and spirited, the 


possesses 


grouping of events and arrangement of 


the different eras so artistic and con- 
cise; above all, the story is told with 
so much of patriotic pride, and such di- 
rect, manly simplicity, that we are com- 
pelled to feel an interest in it, and to 
follow the historian cheerfully to the 
end. 

For the benefit of those unacquainted 
with the book, we would observe that 
the author originally conceived it with 
a view to the instruction of an only 
daughter. He found the then existing 
histories of the State unsatisfactory, at 
least for the enlightenment of the 
young. 

The volumes of Hewatt, Drayton, 
Ramsay, Moultrie, &c., were too cum- 
brous and diffuse. They were loaded 
with prolix, political discussions, and 
irrelevant details. 

The necessity, therefore, of preparing 
a history, at once “cheap and com- 
pact,” fitted for the use of schools, and 
of the general reader as well, seemed 


With characteristic en- 
Mr. Simms set himself to the 


to be obvious. 
ergy, 
task. 

As regards his material and authori- 
ties, he acknowledges a large indebted- 
ness to Johnson’s Life of Green; upon 
which he has relied in preference to all 
others, ‘“ during that long period, 
crowded with fluctuating events, which 
followed the defeat of Gates at Camden, 
to the conclusion of the War.” 

For the account of the early settle- 
ment of the Huguenots in Carolina, the 
author has followed the “simple and 
affecting narrative of Laudonnier in 
Hakluyt.” 

The work of Hewatt, the narrations 
of Archdale and Glenn, contained in 
Mr. Carroll’s * Historical Collections of 
South Carolina,” and the comprehensive 
sketch of the condition of the State from 
its first colonization to the Revolution 
of 1719, which we owe to the industry 
and talent of Prof. Rivers, of Columbia, 
(this name is curtailed of its propor- 
tions in the preface, having been printed 
as Rives,) furnish Mr. Simms’ authori- 
ties, next ensuing, dowa to the conflict 
of the Colonies with Pariiament, and 
the repeal of the Stamp Act. 

To Moultrie, Ramsay. Drayton and 
Johnson, the author confesses his obli- 
gations, for what sueceeds, to the ter- 
mination of the Revolutionary contest, 
and the erection of Carolina into an in- 
dependent republican State. 

From the elaborate, and often tedious, 
details of what we may style, our old 
chroniclers, Mr. Simms has composed 
a lucid, well-connected, logical compend 
of events, illustrated by sagacious, origi- 
nal remarks, and so presented as-to im- 
press the memory of every attentive 
student. 

Moreover, the work has undergone a 
thorough, searching revision; it has 
been stripped of needless matter. and 
pruned of all redundancies. Finally, in 
order that a narrative of the completest 
kind should be given to the public, Mr. 
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Simms has added to the History, as 
originally published, a * last cl apter,” 
or, “Supplementary Book,” which is a 
remarkably satisfactory abstract of 
events “from the close of the War of 
the Revolution to the preseat time— 
t. e., from 1732 to 1869.” 

The relation in this “ Supplement,” 
of the famous nullification ditficulty in 
South Carolina, is told with admirable 
spirit, and deserves to be given as a 
specimen of the author's clear, vigorous 
style: 

“The nullification,” he says, “by 
the sovereign authority of South Caro- 
lina, ofan Act of Congress, which for- 
bade the obedience of its citizens to the 
Federal authority, in all matters in- 
volved in the said Act, called forth from 
Andrew Jackson, then President, a 
proclamation, denouncing the Ordinance 
of Nallification, and commanding the 
obedience of her citizens to the federal 
law. 

“This proclamation was promptly 
answered by Hayne, as Governor, with 
another, asserting the sovereignty of the 
State, and calling upon the citizens to 
be firm in its maintenance. 

“The proclamation of Jackson was 
denounced in South Carolina as the 
sublime of despotism, and as a total sur- 


render of all the rights and securities of 


the States to a consolidated and central 
usurpation. 

“The State prepared for invasion. 
The President, a man of nctorious will 
and great determination, having, at the 
same time, @ personal feeling of hostili- 
ty—an absolute quarrel. indeed—with 
some of the chief men of South Caro- 
lina, prepared to coerce it; and armed 


vessels were already sent to the port of 


Charleston to enforce the revenue laws, 
and compel the submission of the com- 
munity. 

* Meanwhile, the preparations of the 
State went on; troops were organized, 
large supplies of cannon and other wea- 
pons of war, with the other munitions, 
were bought; and a vall was made for 
volunteers. 

“Even out of the limits of the State, 
it was understood that more than fifty 
thousand men had volunteered to main- 
tain South Carolina; while it was also 
reported, that quite as many had volun- 
teered to the President, to enable him 
to subdue the disaffected State. 

It is probable, that doth accounts are 
exaggerated. To attempt to CofRCcE a 
State into the Confederacy must be the 
signal for the subversion of it. 

* Free States are not to be cemented 
into brotherly harmony by blood and 
fire. 

“Fortunately for the peace of the 
country, the crisis was such as to com- 
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pel a pause in the action of the stronger 
power in Congress. A compromise 
measure was introduced, by which the 
Tariff was to undergo such a degree of 
modification, within a limited period of 
time, that Mr. Calhoun and the repre- 
sentatives from South Carolina declared 
themselves satistied. 

“The compromise was probably the 
fruit of wisdom and moderate counsels, 
but it has proved a delusion, We., &e. 

* The fatal policy which drove South 
Carolina to the final issue is still, to too 
great a degree, the policy of the majo- 
rity in Congress. Its fruits will proba- 
bly develope themselves in future mis- 
chiefs which will find no remedial 
agency. But it is not our province to 
anticipate.”—(p. 422) 

Not less noteworthy is Mr. Simms’s 
brief but comprehensive account of the 
senatorial controversy between Hayne 
and Webster: 

“The debate was a protracted one, 
and brought forth to their fillest extent 
the respective powers of the two great 
champions. 

“The States-right party held and be- 
lieved, that the argument was with 
Hayne, and that it was unanswerable. 
The Federal party held otherwise, of 
course Hayne was an adroit and able 
debater; lucid, logical, with a well-bal- 
anced mind; graceful and impassioned 
as a speaker: sweet and winning-in his 
eloquence, and wonderfully persuasive 
in manner. 

* Webster, on the other hand. was 
one of the most remarkably endowed 
men whom New England has ever pro- 
duced; broad-fronted in opinion, stern 
and inflexible of doctrine, powerful in 
exhortation, in assault, in defence; a 
scholar of large reading and pure style ; 
simple. bold; and capable, because of a 
fine imagination, to rise into flights of 
grandeur and eloquence which few men 
could equal or approach. 

“It was admitted, that his powers 
Were wever more severely tried. It is 
asserted, that his /og/e was not equal to 
his eloguence. Carolina claims, that 
Hayne’s argument is irrefutable; and 
that it required all the didactic skill of 
Webster, all his adroitness as politician 
and lawyer, all his eloquence as a clas- 
sical scholar and deeply-endowed imag- 
inative thinker, wot to answer, but to 
obscure and slur over the question.”’"— 
(p. 419.) 

In conclusion, it affords us pleasure 
to say, that the History of South Caro- 
lina thus revised and enlarged has been 
received with unqualified approval both 
North and South. It richly deserves 
the favour of the public, especially the 
Southern public. 
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The Fool of Quality ; or, the History of 
Henry, Earl of Moreland. By Henry 
Brooke, Esq. (A new and revised 
edition.) With an Introduction, by 

the Rev. W. P. Strickland, D.D. ; and 

a Biographical Preface, by the Rev. 

Charles Kingsley, M. A. Complete in 

two volumes. New-York: Derby & 

Jackson. 1559. 


This is a handsome re-print of a re- 
markable, though almost forgotten, 
work. Itis very little short of a hun- 
dred years ago since “ Tue Foo. or 
Quatiry” first appeared in an edition of 
five duodecimo volumes, in England. 

Its author was a man of genius, who 
was admitted to the intimate friendship 
of many of the ablest and most distin- 
tinguished individuals of the day. An 
Irishman by birth, he became, in early 
life, the disciple of Sheridan, Swift, and 
Pope, and was subsequently the friend 
of Lyttleton and Pitt, the favourite of 
the Prince of Wales, and several others 
of the nobility. 

Like so many other literary men, 
Henry Brooke commenced his practical 
career in life by the study of the law. 

While in the Temple, he composed, 
and published, under the patronage of 
Pope, a poem, (partly religious, partly 
transcendental.) entitled, ‘ UniversaL 
Beauty.” The work is aptly styled by 
Kingsley, ‘a sort of Bridgewater Trea- 
tise in Rhyme.” “It the same 
writer goes on to say, “ambitious, dog- 
matic, troubling the reader much with 
anacolutha and forced constructions, 
which darken the sense. 

“ Noticeable throughout, is that Pla- 
tonic and realist method of thought in 
which he persisted throughout his life.” 

Soon afier the publication of his poem, 
Brooke returned to Ireland. The next 
eight years of his career are almost a 
blank. Few records of them remain. 

lt is only known that he was settled 
in Dublin as a Chamber Counsel, and 
that he worked for so long a period in 
an employment utterly uncongenial, 
should “ redeem him from the charge of 
a want of due perseverance often urged 
against him.” 

In 1736, we find him back again in 
London, the welcome guest of Pope and 
Lyttleton, and a favourite with the 
Prince of Wales, “who,” the biograph- 
ers inform us, “caressed him with 
great familiarity, and presented him with 
many elegant and valuable tokens of 
friendship, china, books, paintings,” &c. 

The Prince happened to be in the 
* Opposition.” Brooke warmly, and 
not so injudiciously as would at first 
appear, espoused the cause of his 
patron. 

To further his design, and to strike a 


” 
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blow against the existing administra- 
tion, he brought out at Drury Lane a 
tragedy, called Gustavus Vasa, “ full of 
patriotisms, heroisms, death to tyrants, 
indefeasible rights of freemen, and other 
common places, at which we can afford 
to sneer now superciliously, it being the 
propensity of humanity to kick down the 
stool by which it has climbed.” 

The play took, but in a fashion differ- 
ent from that which the author expected. 
After having been accepted at Drury 
Lane, and rehearsed carefully for five 
weeks, it was prohibited by the Lord 
Chamberlain, on account of its political 
tendency. 

Simply, in self-defence, Brooke pub- 
lished his tragedy, and sold four thou- 
sand copies, at five shillings each ! 

The Prince of Wales sent him a hun- 
dred guineas, Chesterfield took rorty 
copies, and Dr. Johnson published an 
ironic “ Complete Vindication of the 
Licensers of the Stage from the malici- 
ous aspersions of Mr. Brooke,” so that 
Brooke gained “a complete triumph, 
and a thousand guineas into the bargain, 
took a villa at Twickenham, near 
Pope’s, sent to Treland for his family 
and wife—who (so the Prince proposed) 
was to be foster-mother to the yet un- 
born George ILI—and set up at the age 
of thirty-three as a distinguished liter- 
ary character, with a// that he needed, 
both of “ praise and pudding.” 

Up to this period of his life, Henry 
Brooke had been, for the most part. a 
fortunate and successful individual. 
But a “course of chastening sorrow 
had been appointed for the man.” 

In 1740, in “the hey-day of his sue- 
cess,” he was seized with an alarming 
illness. Upon his recovery, he retired 
to Rantavan, after having sold off his 
furniture at Twickenham, and rid him- 
self of all his valuables there. 

He continued to write and to publish. 
Among his productions of this time, 
we may mention his paraphrase of 
“The Man of Law’s Tale,” for Ogle’s 
Chaucer; and “The Earl of West 
moreland,” a tragedy, acted at Dublin, 
and quite ‘as good,” Mr. Kingsley tells 
us, ‘as the other tragedies of the day.” 

We are not able to pursue Brooke’s 
literary life in detail, but must come 
down to the period of the composition 
of his greatest work, “The Fool of 
Quality.” 

He spent several years in preparing 
it. 

The first volumes were issued in 
1760, when he was sizty years old; the 


Jifth. not until 1770. 


“Tn it,” says Kingsley. we have the 
whole man; the education of an ideal 
nobleman by an ideal merchant prince 
has given him room for all his specula- 
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tions on theology. political economy, the 
relation of sex and family, and the train- 
ing. moral and physical, of a Christian 
gentleman.” 

In these few words, the chief scope 
and purpose of the book are set forth. 

lt cannot be denied that the author, 
intent upon the attainment of certain 
moral ends, too often neglects his plot, 
and is careless in regard to the proba- 
bility of the events introduced. We 
do not find in any part of the tale the 
slightest symptom of what is now-a- 
days called “ sentiment ;” but the pathos 
is true, manly and healthful. 

“ T look upon ‘ The Fool of Quality,’* 
said John Wesley, “as one of the 
most beautiful pictures that ever was 
drawn in the world; the strokes are so 
delicately fine. the touches so easy, na- 
tural, affecting, that I know not who 
can survey it with tearless eyes, unless 
he has a heart of stone!” 

It is then a fortunate circumstance, 
that a work of such exalted moral teach- 
ings and admirable art, should, after 
having been buried, as it were, for 
nearly a century. be revived at this time, 
when “ superstition and sentimental- 
ism,” the “aesthetic brandy and cay- 
enne” of French romances, have united 
to poison the public taste, and to under- 
mine every correct and healthful idea of 
God, nature, and society. 

It only remains for us to say, that 
Henry Brooke, the author, having lost 
his wife, and a very dear daughter, in 
1772, shut himself up from the world, 
and was deemed by many to be dead. 

Subsequently, he removed to Dublin, 
where his decease really took place in 
1783. He died at the age of seventy- 
seven, calmly and hopefully, as became 
‘a philosopher, a gentleman and a 
Christian.” 


’ 


lst. Poems. By Anne Whitney. New 


York: D. Appleton § Co. 1859. 


2d. Poems. By Susan Archer Talley. 
New York: Rudd § Carleton. 1859. 


3d. The Money-King, and other Poems. 
By John G. Sare. Boston: Ticknor 
§ Fields. 1859. 


The first of these works, the Poems, 
by Anne Whitney, we hardly know how 
to criticise, because they are among the 
most lawless productions of the kind we 
have ever encountered. The author 
evidently belongs to a school of tran- 
scendentalists, of which Emerson may 
be regarded as the leader and high-priest 
in this country. We are disposed to 
think that she has perverted natural 
powers of a high order by espousing 
the principles (if so they may be desig- 
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nated) of a mystical, uncertain philoso- 
phy, vibrating between pantheism and a 
sort of esoteric Christianity. 

Many of her pieces are utterly, hope- 
lessly obscure. Not a ray of rational 
meaning illuminesthem. Some of these 
appear to have been composed under 
the influence of a species of trance; and 
others read like the vagaries of a fevered 
brain. Still, there are poets in the vo- 
lume: for example. the “ Hymn to the 
Sea,” and “ Bertha,” which are full of 
noble thoughts, set to the music of ma- 
jestie and melodious rhythms. 

As a performance of great artistic 
force, (notwithstanding the detestable 
subject,) ‘ Facts tn Verse” may be spe- 
cially mentioned. We regret, that so 
much striking imagery and true poeti- 
eal perception should be wasted upon a 
theme which, to us, is revolting, be- 
cause we snow, that the incidents upon 
which the tale chiefly turns are singu- 
larly exaggerated, if not untrue and im- 
possible. There are a number of Son- 
nets in the book which we have not 
been able to read with pleasure, scarce- 
ly with patience. 

With a few exceptions, they are harsh, 
wilfully involved in thought and expres- 
sion, and unintelligible to a degree ab- 
solutely painful. 


We wish that it were possible to 
speak of the Poems of Miss Susan Ar- 
cher Talley (one of our fair Séuthern 
authors) in terms of unqualified praise. 
But a due regard to truth and our criti- 
cal conscience (be it known unto you, 
good reader, that there are critics who 
have a conscience, and we humbly claim 
to be one of the number), compels us to 
say, at the outset, that her book has dis- 
appointed us. 

From the favourable reviews of her 
poems by Poe, Griswold, and other wri- 
ters of eminence, we had conceived 
quite an exalted idea of Miss Talley’s 
genius. Her works, collected in this 
handsome volume of one hundred and 
eighty-three pages, have rather disa- 
greeably undeceived us. The pieces 
are too often echoes merely, not original 
performances. There is hardly a page 
which does not bear some marks of im- 
itation; and to make the matter worse, 
these imitations suggest, at once, the 
best-known passages in some of the 
most popular productions of the age. 

We do not mean to accuse Miss Tal- 
ley of plagiarism, but we believe, that 
she has, unconsciously, (owing to ex- 
treme sensibility of temperament, in 
connection with a want of marked crea- 
tive power,) taken, with a chamelion- 
like capacity of appropriation, various 
colours of thought not properly her own. 
To Alfred Tennyson, particularly, she 
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is indebted for the ground-work of some 
among her most characteristic poems. 

What is the “ Lady of Lodee,” but an- 
other and inferior version of the “ Lady 
of Shalott?” 

“The Soul’s Creed,” also, continually 
reminds us of ‘* Locksley Hall.” Look, 
for example, at the third verse of this 
poem, and compare it with one of the 
strongest stanzas in Tennyson’s glori- 
ous composition. 

Miss Talley writes 


“And the fleecy clouds around her soft- 
ly spread each silver sail, 

Pilots of the coming twilight floating on 
the southern gale, 

Laden as with costly treasure, amethyst 
and topaz pale.” 


Which immediately suggests the pro- 
phecy of Amy’s lover, who, in a vision 
of future triumphs and possibilities, 


‘Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight dropping 
down with costly bales.” 


Here is ove instance, among innume- 
rable others, of a direct appropriation of 
thought and imagery. which is so mani- 
fest, that once pointed out, it cannot fail 
And 

t we réiterate our conviction, that 
Miss Talley is no plagiarist in the pri- 


to be recognized by everybody. 


mary and disreputable sense of that 
term. Nevertheless, we confess our 
surprise, that she should have permitted 
many pieces in this volume to appear 
before the public. 

Miss Talley’s ear is correct, her sense 
of rhythmical harmony acute, her fancy 
rich and affluent; but unless she sub- 
dues what appears, at present, an abso- 
lute passion for reiterating the thoughts 
and reproducing the very language of 
other poets, we donot see how it is 
possible for her to gain a true and 
permanent reputation in an art which, 
above all others, demands a greater or 
‘ess degree of genuine individuality. 


Mr. John G. Saxe is probably, next 
to Holmes, the most deservedly popular 
of the purely humourous poets of the 
country. He does vot, in our opinion, 
possess the exquisite philosophical in- 
sight of his contemporary, the author of 
that rare book, “ The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table,” but, nevertheless, his 
talents are brilliant and eflective. Yet, 
like all humourists, who deserve the 
name, Mr. Saxe has in his nature an 
under-current of pathos and manly sen 
timent. These are charmingly dis- 
played in a poem with the caption: 
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‘“y AM GROWING OLD. 


‘* My days pass pleasantly away, 

My nights are blest with sweetest 

sleep; 

| feel no symptoms of decay, 

I have no cause to mourn, nor weep; 
My foes are impotent and shy, 

My friends are neither false nor cold ; 
And yet, of late, 1 often sigh, 

I'm growing old. 


* * * % * 


“[ see it in my changing taste; 
{ see it in my changing hair; 
I see it in my growing waste; 
I see it in my growing heir; 
A thousand signs proclaim the truth, 
As plain as truth was ever told, 
That even in my vaunted youth 
I’m growing old. 


“Ah! me! my very laurels breathe 
The tale in my reluctant ears; 

And every boon the hours bequeath 
But makes me debtor to the years. 

F’en flattery’s honeyed words declare 
The secret she would fain withhold, 

And tells me in ‘How young you are! 

I’m growing old. 


“Thanks forthe years, whose rapid flight 
My sombre Muse too sadly sings ; 
Thanks for the gleams of golden light 
That tint the darkness of their wings; 
The light that beams from out the sky, 
Those heavenly mansions to unfold, 
Where all are blest, and none may sigh, 
‘I’m growing old!” 


Among the volumes of poetry recent- 
ly issued in England, there is one called 
* Porus or Rurar Lire, 1n THE Dor- 
ser Diatecr,” by William Barnes, a 
Dorsetshire clergyman, whom the North 
British Review authoritatively pro- 
nounces to be “one of the very first 
poets of Great Britain.” 

Mr. Baryes is said to combine, in his 
writings, “ the special merits of Words- 
worth and Burns, but in a way so per- 
fectly original as to bear no trace of 
even a perusal of those poets by the 
author.” Elsewhere, he is spoken of 
as the “ best writer of Rustic Eclogues 
stnce Theocritus!” &e. 

Many specimens of his power are 
given by the Reviewer. The first ot 
these. entitled ‘“ Readen ov a Head- 
Stone,” is certainly very touching and 
suggestive. “It will,” observes the 
critic, “remind our readers of Words- 
worth’s famous * We are Seven,’ to which 
it is scarcely, if at all, inferior.” 

We quote it, in the original Dorset- 
shire dialect : 
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I. 
“* As T wer readen ov a stwone, 

In Grenley church-yard, all alone, 

A little maid runn’d up wi’ pride, 

To zee me there, an’ push’d a-zide 

A bunch o’ bennits that did hide 

A vess, her fether, as she zed, 

Put up above her mother’s head, 

To tell how much ’e lov’d her! 
Il. 
“ The vess wer very good, but shart, 

I stood and larn’d en off by heart: 

‘Mid God, dear Mary, gi’e me grase 

To vind, like thee, a better plase, 

# Wher [ oonce muore mid zee thy 
feace; 

An’ bring thy children up to know 

His word, that they mid come an’ show 

Thy soul how much I lov'd thee!” 

An equisite poem, without doubt!! 
But nevertheless, we must be allowed 
to express the belief that if Swak- 
SPEARE had written in the Dorsetshire 
patois,even his genius would have sunk 
under the weight of an idiom so utterly 
barbarous and unmusical. 

We have heard the language spoken 
by a Dorsetshire man, who was, of 
course, perfect in its pronunciation, and 
Heaven defend us from a repetition of 
the infliction !! 

Still, we freely confess that Mr. 
Barnes is a true and very remarkable 
poet. The idea, however, of the re- 
viewer in the North British, that his 
verses—in their present form and cloth- 
ing—can be popular and generally ap- 
preciated, seems to us an erroneous one. 


Orations and Speeches on Various Oc- 
casions. By Edward Everett. In 
three volumes. (Fifth edition.) Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown § Co. 1859. 


When, a year or two since, Mr. Ever- 
ett delivered, in this city, his admirable 
‘Oration on Washington,” we took oc- 
casion to speak of, what seemed to us, 
the characteristics of his style, both as 
an elocutionist, and a writer. 

The perusal of many of the speeches 
and lectures in this superb edition of his 
works, has only served to confirm our 
previous views ; to render more intense 
the appreciation we have always felt for 
his elegant scholarship, his rich, ornate, 
yet lucid mode of reasoning and illus- 
tration; the manly, sensible directness 
of his thought, and the invariably high 
and noble morality of sentiment which 
pervades all his compositions, impart- 
ing to them a vital interest and endur- 
ing value. 

We learn from Mr. Everett's Preface, 
that the first of the volumes before us is 
a re-impression of one which was pub- 
lished ia 1836, and which has been for se- 
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veral years out of print. The second and 
third volumes consist chiefly of ad- 
dresses delivered sinrethat period. The 
number of topics discussed, is really 
immense. They embrace the consider- 
ation of questions political, economic, 
literary, agricultural, aesthetic. an: his- 
torical. 

In the latter department (we mean 
the historical), Mr. Everett has done ase 
much by his orations, delivered on va- 
rious patriotic occasions, to impart and 
extend a knowledge of the true prin- 
ciples of the American Revolution ; and 
a clear conception of the nature and 
policy of our government, as any 
American who has ever written. 

His services in this important parti- 
cular could hardly be overrated. 

We regret that the famous address on 
Washington is not included in the pre- 
sent collection, the author being still 
under obligation to deliver it in several 
parts of the country. But even with- 
out this—the writer's masterpiece—ihe 
number and ability of orations upon 
kindred topics, which are published, en- 
tirely justify us in alluding to Mr. Ever- 
ett as a public benefactor; as one who, 
while popularizing the history of the 
land, has refused, in every instance, to 
pander to prejudice, however deep- 
rooted, and has fixed his eye upon truth, 
and truth alone! 

t is unquestionable (as the author 
himself confesses), that some of his ear- 
lier speeches are too strongly eulogistic 
of America and American institutions. 
But we can readily understand and ex- 
cuse this, when we reflect that they 
were delivered svon after Mr. Everett’s 
return from a residence of many years 
on the Continent of Europe. “ The last 
country visited by me,” he says, * was 
Greece, at that time subject to the 
Turkish yoke. but fermenting with the 
discontent, which subsequently broke 
out in revolution. 

“In Italy, France and Germany, the 
restored bureaucracy of the old régime 
was everywhere in force, and felt with 
great impatience in the literary and so- 
cial circles, in which my acquaintance 
principally lay. 

“In England, the liberal ideas and 
principles embodied in the legislation of 
the last twenty-tive years, were still 
matters of doubtful debate.” 

Returning to the United States, with 
deep impressions produced by this state 
of things, Mr. Everett undertook the 
editorship of the “ North American Re- 
view,” and thus placed in the position 
of a champion, “was naturally led to 
contemplate some national questions in 
a polemical point of view.” Here is a 
valid explanation of, no less than an ex- 
cuse for, the too decided Americanism 
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of tone. which pervades, and, to a cer- 
tain degree, disfigures his more youth- 
ful essays and orations. 

Upon the whole, it cannot, however, 
be denied, that Mr. Everett’s produc- 
tions are singularly unprejudiced, ju- 
dicious and reliable. 

He is a calm and lucid, if not a majes- 
tic and profound thinker; his rhetoric, 
always correct and polished, is often 
gorgeous, brilliant, and deeply impres- 
sive; whilst the grace of manner which 
distinguishes him as a public speaker, 
ix not surpassed by the grace and artis- 
tic elegance of style observable in all 
his writings. 

In conclusion, we feel bound to thank 
the publishers for the bea :tiful form in 
which they have clothed the thoughts of 
the author. In the paper, typography, 
and every other essential of a good edi- 
tion, we do not see how these volumes 
could have been improved. 


Carolina Sports by land and water, inclu- 
ding tneidents of Devil Fishing, §c., 
$e. By the Hon. Wm. Elliott: Derby 
§ Jackson, New York. 1559. 

We are delighted to receive this hand- 
some re-print of one of the most excit- 
ing books, descriptive of “tield” and 
ocean sports, we have ever met with. 

The work is so well known to the pub- 
lic, especially the Southern public, that 
any criticism Of it at this late day, would 
rightly be deemed supertluous, 

But we cannot resist the pleasure of 
extracting a few animated pages, which 
refer to * Devil Fishing,” in Pert Royal 
Harbour: 

“ The largest fish now turned to go 
against the tide—this made his move- 
ments slower—and, as he brought his 
broad black back to the surtace, I cast 
the harpoon, and had the satisfaction to 
see il this time take eflect near the cen- 
tre of his back bone. Away he tlew, the 
stafl, which was firmly driven in the 
socket, disappearing with the harpoon, 
and we payed out rope to him merrily, 
as he swept away for his fastuesses in 
the deep. When twenty-tive fathoms 
were out, we took a turn round the 
stem, and gave him the full rezistance of 
the boat. The iron held bravely ; but 
his runs, though rapid, Were short—and 
I soon inferred from his stopping and 
hugging the bottom, that my aim had 
been deauly! These runs, however in- 
termitted, were all toward the sea; and 
we found ourselves passing the last 
point of Hilton Head, without any assu- 
rance that he might not take us overthe 
bar before tlood-tide ; in which case we 
must cut our line and lose the fish. It 
Was necessary, therefore, to give him a 
check ; and we manned oars and rowed 
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against him, to draw him tothe surface. 
The maneuvre succeeded; and we 
soon had the satisfaction to see him rise 
to within a few feet of the top, his prox- 
imity being shown by the staff of the 
harpoon, still fixed in its socket, and 
standing up perpendicularly from his 
back' The thunder-cloud had now 
passed away, the wind had fallen, the 
sea had became simooth, and mounting 
the forecastle, which now afforded se- 
cure footing, I pitched my lance with all 
my force and saw it planted alongside 
of the harpoon, the two staves bristling 
up from the back of the fish, while a gush 
of blood trom the new wound crimsoned 
the surface of the sea. Away he dashed, 
and the stout cord that held the lance 
snapped like a pack-thread, leaving the 
iron fixed in his body, while the staff, 
broken in fragments, floated to the sur- 
face. By the same effort, the staff of the 
harpoon is disengaged, floats, and is ta- 
ken on board. 

Again the fish bears away for the sea, 
and we meet him by the same resistance 
of the oars. But he has now been 
taught that danger awaits him at the 
surface: he shuns it, and plunges down- 
ward for the bottom. It comes to a 
dead pull; and we have to choose be- 
tween drawing out the harpoon, or be- 
ing carried out to sea. We take the 
former, and having no efficient lance left 
to annoy him, determine, if the opportu- 
nity offers, to make use of the gun. Af- 
ter a long effort, we succeed in drawing 
him up: and when he once more show- 
ed himself to the light, we could observe 
the spear-head, with a portion of the 
broken staff, still sticking out from his 
back. The harpoon had drawn consid- 
erably from its former hold, and the 
wound made by it had worried into a 
frightful gash, more than six inches in 
length. Another such hard pull, and 
the iron may tear out. It becomes an 
urgent matter to dispatch him at once. 
His head emerges from the water, the 
gun, with a charge of sixteen buckshot, 
is levelled, the whole charge is driven 
into him, and a jet of blood, with his 
next expiration, is cast several feet into 
the air. The fish lay for an instant 
stunned—then plunged about madly 
tossing himself quite over upon his back 
—then righting himself, and skimming 
over the surface with expanded wings, 
dashed his head blindly against the bow 
of the boat. Amidst these plunges and 
convulsions of the dying animal, it was 
impossible to keep a tight line or an 
equable pull; and we exchanged looks 
of dismay, when we found that the har- 
poon had been torn out! We drew it 
into the boat twisted and strained, but 
unbroken ; and I looked undeserved re- 
proaches at this tried and true weapon 
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(which had already compassed the 
death of four devil fish), as if the passive 
instrument had been in fault. What a 
disappointment !--to lose him thus in 
his very last struggle! A gleam of hope 
shoots across us! In this last struggle, 
he might rise to the surface. It is pos- 
sible yet to recover him. Let us pre- 
pare for it. In a moment the harpoon 
is straightened, the staff is refitted, and 
scarcely is it done, when, “ There! by 
heavens! there he is! fifty yards ahead 
floundering on the water! Now for it, 
boys !—reach him befvre he sinks!” 
Alas! he has already sunk! 

The turbid waters of the river have 
now given place to the transparent green 
of the sea, through which objects are 
distinctly visible for feet below; and 
look, he is rising again from his depths ! 
every struggle and contortion of the ag- 
onized monster is clearly to be seen, as 
he shoots upward to the light’ He is 
upon his back—his white feelers thrown 
aloft above his head, like giant hands 
upraised in supplication. There was 
something almost human in the attitude 
and the expression of his agony—and a 
feeling quite out of keeping with the 
scene stole over me while | meditated 
the fatal blow. It passed away in an 
instant; and as he emerges from the 
water, the harpoon cleaves the air, and 
is driven home into his head. A shout 
of exultatiun bursts from the crew. To 
have thus recovered him, was, indeed, 
a gratification. The gun is once more 
brought to bear—another shot. and he is 
still; all to the singular movements of 
his feelers, which, plying resilessly 
about his head, curl and unfold with all 
the flexibility of an elephant’s snout. 
Through the tough cartilage of one of 
these feelers the rope is passed, and we 
have him safe.” 


Goethe's Correspondence with a Child. 
Boston: Ticknor § Fields. 1860. 


A beautiful edition, printed on rich 
creamy paper, and with the clearest 
type, of a work the fame of which is 
world-wide. 

This “ Correspondence” in its gener- 
al nature, and the motives dictating it, 
is, perhaps, the most unprecedented 
series of letters ever given to the public 
in any time or country. 

Here, we have the zdive, eloquent 
confessions of a girl of tender age, but 
precocious sensibility. mingled with the 
fervid acknowledgments of her devotion, 
on the part of the great Master of Ger- 
man Song. 

Celebrated as this work is, we have 
had oceasion to observe with surprise, 
that little is known, outside the compar- 
atively small circle of professedly liter- 
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ary persons, of the life and character ot 
Bettina Von Arnim, the » Child Corres- 
pondent/” 

The publishers have, therefore, done 
well in printing on the prefatory pages 
of their handsome edition, a concise 
** Note,” from which we gather the fol- 
lowing facts : 

Bettina was born at Frankfort on the 
Main, in 1789, and was the sister of 
Clemens Brentano, a brilliant dramatic 
author and novelist, whose plays still 
keep possession of the German stage. 

Educated in peculiar freedom from 
the restraints which invest ordinary 
female lite, she was distinguished early 
for her eccentricities of sentiment and 
conduct, as well as for her sparkling 
displays of intellect. 

GoETHE became her idol, and the na- 
ture of the worship was disclosed in a 
book which she published in 1835, un- 
der the title of * Goethe's Correspondence 
with a Child,” an extraordinary exhibi- 
tion of rare poetic feeling, of innocent, 
yet strangely warm and matured pas- 
sion, of undisguised, profound admira- 
tion of Goethe, both as a man and au- 
thor, not undistinguished by frequent 
bursts of what, to our sober English 
taste, seem “loons of midsummer mad- 
ness,” an outpouring of the most exag- 
gerated sentiments, in language, quite 
as exaggerated ! 

Nevertheless, 
charming one. 

In connection with Bettina’s personal 
fortunes, it may be proper to state that 
she married, at an early age, Lupwic 
Acuim Von Arnim, a celebrated writer, 
and one of the leaders of that school of 
German literature, which took the name 
of the Romantic. 

Von Arnim was among those who 
united in the composition of * Des 
Rnasben Wunpernorn,” which has, we 
believe, been translated into English. 

For a long while the house of Ber- 
TINA, at Berlin, was the great attraction 
oft hat literary metropolis ; but after her 
husband’s death, in 15831, she lived in 
retirement, until her own decease, on 
the 20th of January, 1859, in the seven- 
ty-third year of her age! 

Besides the “Correspondence with 

Goethe,” Bettina is known 1 as the au- 
thor of another work, called ‘ 
DERODE,” consisting of a series of epis- 
tles between herself and a certain 
Fraulein Giinderobe, a Canonness, who 
so far retained the world’s passions as 
to commit suicide, on account of an un- 
happy attachment to Crewzer, the phi- 
lologist. 

Among the letters of the “ Gorrne 
CorRESPONDENCE,” we find one in which 
Bettina assures her friend that she 
* possesses the second sight.” 


the book is a very 
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Mrs. Barrett Browing has written an 
exquisite poem, suggested by this pas- 
sage. We quote some of the con- 
cluding verses : 


“O, child! to changeappointed! 
Thou hadst not second sight, 
What eyes the future read aright, 

Unless with tears anointed ; 

Yea, only tears themselves can show 
The burning ones that have to flow: 


O! woman! deeply loving, 
Thou hadst not second sight! 
The star is very high and bright, 
And none can see it moving; 
Love looks around—below, above, 
Yet, all his prophecy is—love. 


The bird thy childhood’s playing 
Sent onward o’er the sea ; 
Thy dove of hope came back to thee, 
Without a leaf. Art laying 
Its wet cold wing no sun can dry, 
Still in thy bosom secretly ? 
* * * * * * 


Where’s childhood ? where is Goethe ? 
The tears are in thine eyes, 
Nay, thou shalt yet re-organize 
Thy maidenhood of beauty, 
In his own glory which is smooth 
Of wrinkles, and sublime in youth. 


The poet’s arms have wound thee: 
He breathes upon thy brow : 
He lifts thee upward in the glow 
Of his great genius round thee— 
The child-like poet undefiled, 
Preserving evermore the child!” 


The Great Tribulation; or, Things 
Coming on the Earth. By the Rev. 
John Cumming, D. D., F. R. S. E., 
Minister of the National Scottish 
Church, &c. First Series. New York: 
Rudd § Carleton. 1859. 


Dr. Cum™ina is an able, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, a trustworthy, impressive 
writer. But, unfortunately tor himself 
and the public, he has, of late years, 
permitted his very exuberant fancy to 
run away with his judgment, so that in- 
stead of presenting us with his views 
upon the important questions of practi- 
eal Christian duty, he has devoted him- 
self exclusively to the elucidation of 
some among the most mystical chapters 
of the “ Apocalypse.” 

The result of this monomanta (for 
such we are disposed to regard it), is, 
the composition of a series of volumes 
(to which the present work belongs), of 
the vaguest, most theoretical and un- 
satisfactory description. 


In the “ Preface” to this last book we 
are informed that “the final vial”— 
that is, “the symbol which denotes. the 
source, measure, and duration of the 
‘Great Tribulation, was, «2 all proba- 
bility, poured out in 1848, from ‘which 
time to 1868, we may expect to feel its 
intensest eflects !” 

The world has recently been con- 
vulsed by war, and ravaged by disease, 
and made desolate by sin; a “ destruc- 
tive blight” has struck “the potato and 
the vine ;’ and the “ cattle,” in various 
parts of Europe, have died of extraordi- 
nary complaints; THEREFORE, says Dr. 
Cumming, “the last vial” has been 
* poured into the air ;” there is a “ mor- 
bific taint and influence” universally 
pervading the atmosphere; briefly, the 
end of all things is at hand !! 

In no irreverent or sceptical spirit, 
we must be permitted to remark that 
we regard all these gloomy prognosti- 
cations as the offspring of an over-heated 
brain, or, possibly, an imperfect diges- 
tion!! If Dr. Cumming had been an 
American divine, we should unhesitat- 
ingly have adopted the datter conclusion. 

As it as, we think he has permitted 
one baneful idea to tyrannize over and 
subdue his good sense ; to subsidize his 
faculties in behalf of mystic specula- 
tions, which, we religiously believe, it 
was never designed by the Almighty that 
man should entertain ! 


A Good Fight, and Other Tales. By 
Charles Read, Author of ** Love me Lit- 
tle, Love me Long,” “Peg Woffington,” 
Se., Sc. With Illustrations.) New 
York: Llarper § Brothers. 1859. 


Mr. Read has written many fascina- 
ting and successfui novels; but none (in 
our Opinion), more fascinating than the 
story from which this volume takes its 
title. 

“Tue Goop Fieut” is a tale, the 
scene of which is laid in the 15th cen- 
tury. Its author has successfully at- 
tempted an antique style of composi- 
tion; and the introduction of wood-cuts 
—modelled upon the strange, uncouth 
engravings of that age—adds, not a lit- 
tle, to the verisimilitude of the work. 

Mr. Read’s intimate acquaintance 
with what is necessary for “ stage- 
eflects,” has, in this, as in most of his 
former tales, done him good service in 
the development of his plot, and the ar- 
rangement of its principal events. 

The action of the story is uninter- 
rupted throughout, and if * the Unities” 
—in the ancient sense of that term—are 
not preserved, it is very certain that a 
more compact, natural, and well-ordered 
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series of incidents, all bearing upon the 
main issue, or denouément, could not 
have been conceived. 

In a word, “ Tue Goop Fient” is a 
novel—or rather, novelette—of consider- 
able vigour and originality; very supe- 
rior, in every respect, to the stories 
which succeed it, both of which (we 
allude to “Tue AvTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
Tuer,” and “Jack or aut TRrapes,”) 
are scarcely worthy of the author's 
powers, and are certainly unworthy of 
an attentive perusal ! 


Women Artists, in All Ages and Coun- 
tries. By Mrs. Ellet, author of * The 
Women of the American Revolution, 
$c” New York: Harper § Brothers. 


1559. 


The only work on Female Artists, 
“grouping them and giving a general 
history of their productions,” ever issued 
previous to the publication of the pres- 
ent able and satisfactory volume, was 
a treatise by Ernest Guhl, entitled, 
“Die Frauen in die Runstgeschichte,” 
which bears the imprint of a Perlin 
press. 

In that book, the author closes his 
survey with the lsth Century, “and 
female poets are included with painters, 
sculptors and engravers. in the Catego- 
ry of Artists.” Nevertheless, Mrs. El- 
let found the sketches of Prof. Guhl so 
correct and trustworthy, that she has 
made use of the facts collected by hii 
with true German perseverance, “add- 
ing details which Ae omits,” especially 
in the personal history of prominent 
women, devoted to the brush and the 
chisel. 

She mentions a long list of other au- 
thorities, in French, Italian, German and 
English. In a comparatively brief space, 


with much elegance and clearness of 
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style, above all, with delightful enthusi- 
asin, Which never blinds, however, her 
critical judgment, Mrs. Ellet has sue- 
ceeded in producing a work which will, 
we predict, become an auTHoriry upon 
the topics discussed. 

Especial justice is done to our South- 
ern Female Artists, among whom we 
observe with pleasure the names of 
Mary 8. Legaré. Miss Dupré, the Misses 
Withers, and Mrs. Cheves. The book 
is very neatly printed. 
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